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Editors Uneasy Chair 

The writer, newly seated on the Editor’s 
Uneasy Chair, already finds it to be no 
lofty eminence for mental detachment. 

Business: Immediate problems come to 
mind—problems that also involve the 
reader, who may not be traditionally 
“gentle” at Christrnastime, when his gift 
subscriptions fail to arrive for the festive 
day. 

Mr. Bartter, across the page, and his 
smali staff in past years have tried to 
handle a third of the year’s business in 
three hectic weeks. We appeal to you, 
then, to send in your Yermont Life gift 
subscriptions before mid-November. 

Fan Mail: The editor has a request, too. 
We’d like to hear what you like about 
Vermont Life , the things that make you 
see red, and subjects you’d like to find 
treated in story and picture. Many readers 
write to say they like the magazine or 
they don’t, but few say just why. 
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Eva Luoma discovercd this group of 
Pawlet youngsters straggling home from 
school on an Indian SummeFs afternoon. 
They stopped at the Herman Smith farm to 
watch the laggard cows being rounded up for 
the evening milking. Behind are Janet and 
Barbara Morey with brother Carlton. 
Raymond and Edward Cole are wearing red 
shirts and at the right is Richard Parker. 

Mrs. Luoma, who comes from Weirton, 
West Virginia, photographed this scenc just 
out of Pawlet Yillage on the Rupert road. 
To the east Route 30 runs across the base of 
Sargcnt Hill by Floyd Sheldons apple 
orchard. Woodlawn Mountain, part of the 
Taconic rangę, rises morę than 3000 fcct in 
the background. Pawlet lies in the Mettowee 
Yalley of western Yermont. 


Apologia: The editors wish to offer a 
belated but sincere apology to Burt G. 
Phillips who operates the Burt Phillips 
Photo Shop in Fairlee. In an earlier issue 
a linę was omitted inadvertently that 
credited him with the very beautiful 
Kodachrome taken near Lakę Morey. We 
hope Yermont Life readers will have a 
chance to see morę of Mr. Phillips’ fine 
photography next year on the subject of 
square dancing. 

And to go way back to the Summer of 
1947 we find proper credit was not given 
to Mr. Raymond S. Pease of Mt. Yernon, 
N. Y., for reproduction of his Rock Point 
Overthrust. The mural is in the Fleming 
Museum at Burlington. 

Editorial Credo: We hope our readers 
understand with us that Yermont Life 
attempts to present a balanecd picture of 
the many things that make Yermont what 
it is. Our quartcr-million readers come 
from all walks of life, having a common 
hond only in their love of the State. In- 
evitably, then, not all readers enjoy evcry 
article. But we hope all find sonie of them 
interesting and profitable. 

Yermont Life docs not attempt to raise - 
issues or take sides. 1 hat is not its 
function. The editors, on the other hand, 
nevcr intend to crcate a false picture of 
the State. Yermont is not pcrfcction, the 
editors conccde, but they try to show 
through the pages of the magazine that 
Yermont comes very close to the ideał. 
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A DEBT A CRN O WLEDGED 

One of the debts we contracted years 
ago—and if we had to pay them all we’d 
be involved in hopeless insolvency—was 
for something we got beyond what we 
paid for. We bought milk and paid all that 
was asked for it but when we think of the 
countless billions of germs we got thrown 
in, which we do not get today even at 
much higher prices per quart, we are 
overwhelmed with the burden of debt. 

In those good old days a milk bottle 
meant the kind mothers used to feed their 
children at that awful period referred to 
as “weaning.” (Overweaning came from 
the fact that some got away from one 
bottle to later take up with another.) 

Along about six thirty a.m., or earlier 
if you lived near the milkman’s farm, later 
if you lived at the far end of the village, 
you would hear the dulcet tones of a beli 
softly wafted on the early summer air or 
biting through the frosty ditto. It was not 
the beli calling to worship nor yet the 
one announcing that it was time for the 
scholars in Miss Tuttle’s one room school 
house to be lining up to enter the hall of 
learning. It was the milkman’s announce- 
ment to all within earshot. He was on his 
way and if you wanted milk you should 
be ready to rush out when he drew near 
to your dwelling. 

He drove an open wagon with two 
milk cans in front. This would be in sum¬ 
mer of course. In winter he had a sleięh 
with the same accommodations. Because it 
was generally too cold then for any self- 
respecting germs to venture out, we will 
consider it to be summer during this 
recital. 

As we said there were two cans in 
front. The milkman sat with his feet 
dangling over the side. This was because 
he couldn’t find room for his feet inside 
and also it madę it easicr to dismount. He 
would drive up to a house. A regular 
customer would usually have left his pail 
or pitcher on the front steps with a ticket 
in it. A red one if he wanted a quart or a 
yellow one if only a modest pint. Quart 
tickets cost one dollar for twenty. Pint 
ones half that. 

Now those tickets were madę of dur- 
able pasteboard. They had to stand hard 
wcar because they circulated from the tin 
box on the dash of the milk wagon to the 
customer and then back to the" milkman 
to be sold again to someone else. The 
batch you got probably contained worn 
and bent veterans which had visited in 
almost every home on the route. So you 
wanted a quart that morning and you put 
one of these much travclcd tickets into 
your pitcher. Maybe the milkman reached 
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By WALTER HARD 


in to get it out but he generally wore 
gloves. Wore them day after day. Handled 
the reins with them and probably had 
them on when he hitched up. His hands 
might get soiled you know. Most every- 
body set out a pitcher but a few had 
special pails with covers. They were the 
finicky ones. There was usually a lot of 
sickness in those families. Puny children 
too. 

The milkman would stop his horse. 
He’d jump down and get the pitcher. He’d 
get the ticket out and often didn’t trust 
the handle of the pitcher. He’d stick his 
thumb in to get a good hołd. Of course he 
had his gloves on, and when the pitcher 
was filled he was careful not to get his 
thumb in the milk. He’d fili the pitcher 
from one of the cans. Usually the cover 
was partly on the can but not quite cover- 
ing it tight because the long handled 
dipper—a pint cup soldered on a stiff 
strip of tin—was hooked over the edge. 
The horse had a nice, really luxurious 
taił, with which he kept the flies off the 
can so it really didn’t need to be shut. 

The milkman would push the cover off 
onto the seat and dip with the long handled 
dipper, twice for a quart, with" a token 
third dip if you happened to be standing 
there, or once for a pint. If the next house 
was near he might leave the cover on the 
seat. Having filled the pitcher he’d put it 
on the steps and if the cat didn’t get there 
before the housewife heard the beli the 
family supply would be gathered in, per- 
haps to be set in a crock in the spring in 
the cellar. 

I he wind blew the dust down the road 
and it swirled up from the scuffing feet 
of the horse. Maybe the cover was on 
the can or, morę likely, the next stop 
being near, it lay on the seat. 


We talk about crying over spilt milk. 
The layers of milk which had escaped 
over a period of years on the dash and 
fioor and even seat of that milk wagon 
would demand the tears of a whole 
generation. We can smell it now. 

And we got twenty quarts for a dollar 
and not a word said about the germs; to 
say nothing of the gossip the milkman 
scattered abroad. A debt to the past 
indeed! 

— <£ — 

FALE ER USTRA T 10 NS 

When autumn sets her signal fires 
alight on the hills and in the yalleys, the 
Post Boy finds that along with the special 
delights of sight and smell there is a re- 
curring feeling that something is lacking. 
He ever and anon has an urge to be har- 
vesting something and gathering it finto 
storehouses thereby providing for him- 
self and his family against the coming 
winter. Maybe it’s the chipmunk in our 
system or morę likely it’s an inheritance 
from several generations of thrifty farmers 
along with observations of many people 
doing that very thing all over the land- 
scape right now. And all we get out of it 
is a feeling of frustration. 

It all comes from not having a garden. 
There’s no excuse for any such condition, 
cither, except generał plain laziness. As 
far as getting any benefits from several 
acres of fertile soil we might just as well 
dwell in the topmost fioor of some sky- 
scraper apartment and we are ashamed. 
We know that there is great satisfaction 
in growing things in your own garden, 
having them to eat when they are 
lusciously fresh, and, perhaps most of all, 
gathering them into your storehouse— 
freeze locker, or the like today. We 
haven’t even a barn in which to storę the 
hay we grow, or let grow, and nothing to 
cat it anyhow. All we can show in the 
way of Stores against the winter is a cup- 
board fuli of all kinds of yum yum jellies 
and preserves which friend wife has used 
up her chipmunk urge in making. 

Of course we still batten things down 
for the winter and put on storm Windows 
and such but that doesn’t serve nor 
satisfy. Even the sight of a winter’s sup¬ 
ply of coal which once offered some surety 
of comfort is now removed with the ad- 
vent of oil burners. All those pleasant 
chipmunk pleasures are now shunted off 
to stowing away enough in the bank to 
pay for the things we d"idn’t raise. 

Meanwhile the Post Boy, except for 
the moments mentioned abovc, revels in 
the riot of color, the smell of leaves, and 
the elear tangy air. 
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JOHNSON 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A cross section of life at this repre- 
sentative teacher-training institution is 
a scene of varied and useful activity. 

by Edward 0 ’Gara 

Kodachrome by Bernice Bingham Loughran Black and wbite pictnres by Mills 


W ith the u. s. Public alert to the critical short- 
age of teachers, with the speakers at public 
forums and the cracker-barrel philosophers 
debating the merits of consolidation as opposed to the 
Little Red Schoolhouse, it is good for Vermonters to 
know that state-supported teacher-training institutions 
lend a notę of optimism to a heretofore desperate situa- 
tion. With post-war adjustments madę and a quickened 
interest in teaching as a profession showing among high 
school graduates, parents and educators may feel some 
assurance that the present and futurę generations of 
elemcntary and junior high school students will receive 
instruction of a high caliber. 

These pages show something of a cross-section of life 
at one of these institutions, Johnson Teachers College, 
situated at the geographical center of the Northern 
Yermont area, in the town of Johnson. Surrounded by the 
hiHs that rim the beautiful Lamoille Valley, with Sterling 
mountain dominating the peaks, Johnson s campus of 
nine acres is a scene of varied activity, curricular and 
extra-curricular, throughout the college year. 

I he focal point of all activity is the Administration 
Building, built in 1941 with a Legislative appropriation. 
kight other buildings are spread out on the slopes border- 
ing the Gihon Rivcr. Dormitories have reached their 
housing capacity and a substantial number of the men 
are housed in approvcd homes in the village. The gym- 
nasium is the scene of athletic and social events, the 
varsity basketball team drawing a large attendance for 
its home Schedule, formal dances lead the social activities. 

T ohnson Teachers College , left, nestles in the shadow o f Sterling Moun -- 
ciin. I he Administration Building contains class rooms , administrative 
I ffices , lahoratories , libr ary, projection roorn and art studio . Eight other 
mildings are spread out on the slopes bordering on the Gihon River. 


Johnson is a four-year college designed to prepare 
elementary and junior high school teachers. Besides 
courses in the humanities, there is a strong curriculum 
designed to present the best and most modern techniques 
of instruction and a sound philosophy of teaching. Such 
courses as painting, musie appreciation, and creative 
writing on the cultural side are balanced with work in the 
reading clinic, methods of teaching, and observation of 
the best practices in the demonstration schools of the area. 

Practice in teaching begins during the first year when 
students take over the work in the model kindergarten 
where pre-school children from the village come daily 
for twelve weeks. Participation in actual class-room work 
follows during the second year, while during the third 
and fourth years all students go out for twelve weeks of 
student teaching in selected schools. 

Johnson Teachers College grew from an academy 
foundcd in 1828 in the cobbler’s shop of John Chesamore, 
who gave his building to the village to be used as a school. 
He went himself on horseback to Chelsea to hire a 
Doctor Carpenter as the first teacher and sixteen pupils 
registered that year. The Academy building was erected 
in 1830 and has served through a few remodelings down 
to the present. In 1836 the Academy was incorporated as 
Lamoille County Grammar School; in 1866 the State 
Legislature madę Johnson a normal school; and the 1947 
Lcgislature madę the institution Johnson Teachers College. 

Aftcr many vicissitudes and triumphs Johnson, as a 
representative teacher-training institution, is now enjoy- 
ing a minor boom which bodes good times in education. 
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Actual Practice in 

STUDENT TEACHING 


I n the administration building is a model kinder- 
garten with equipment scalcd diminutively for the 
use of pre-school children which for twelve weeks 
of each year is conducted by Johnson studcnts with local 
children in attcndance. In his second year the student 
takes part in class-room work in nearby public schools. 
For one semester he takes over classes a half day each 
week under the Director of Student Tcaching at the college 
and the teachcr in whose room he is conducting the class. 
During each of his last two years of study he spends six 
weeks at a selected school and takes over the actual class- 
room procedurę under the supervision of a critic teachcr. 
The need for expericnce in a village graded school and 
a rural school is recognizcd. If a student during his junior 
year goes into a onc-room gradc school situation, he 
goes, during his senior year, into a rural school, and vice 
versa. When he receives his degree from Johnson he has 
had experience in all levels, has uscd various methods and 
has worked in diversificd subject matter fields. 

El len Johnson of Williston conducts a class. Counter- 
clock-wise , James Jewett, Richard Simais , Bruce 
Beard, Walter Pressey, Eu gen e Childers. Hilda 
Keller , Henry Parker and Walter Minaert. 
















Barbara Fortune, aboue , student teacher jrom Middlesex, conducts a 
11'ord drill prior to a class in reading. Rhythmic actiuity, as directed 
by Lorraine Charland oj Har dwie k, below, is an essential part oj ed- 
ucation. Teachers and children benefit jrom snch modern teaching. 


Johnson children, above, take part in a demonstration oj the use oj 
rhythms with Mary Louise Goodale oj the Musie Department. Elaine 
Bullock oj Calais, below, conducts a science experimentwithfifth grade 
students in the Eden Central School. 




Betty Benjamin oj Enoslmrg Falls, below, directs two potential artists, 
Wayne Talhnan and Donna Byme, oj Johnson, with their crayons , 


Ray Tucker, below, G. /. student jrom Chelsea, carries on a dis- 
cussion in the history class at the new Central School in Eden. 























Johnson Tectchers College trcasures a program whiclt lists Ueorge 
Dewey as a graduate with the Class oj 1851. The College then was 
known as Lamoille Academy and served as a preparatory school. 
Wayne 0 'Brien oj Burlington , above, prepares to write a research 
paper concemed with the history oj the College. 7 lie desk was 
used by Admirał Dewey wtulę a student at the Academy. 



A finał selection oj pictures is madę by the Editorial Board oj the 
Janus, Johnson Year Book. Lejt to right are Jean Tucker, Stowe; 
Editor-in-Chiej Mildred Hubbard, Swanton; Lorraine Charland , 
Hardwick; Lois Folsom , East Barre; Gladys Clark, St. Albans; 
Keith Staff ord, Waterbury; and Wilma Kinney, Enosburg Falls. 


CURRICULAR and 



Dana Johnson , above, uses visual aids in his class in the history of art. 
Lejt to right are Shirley Wilcox, Georgia; Elaine Bul lock, Calais; 
Johnson; and Henry Coley , Westport, Conn. 


Alerritt Clark , President of the active International Relations Club , 
goes through a broadcast rehearsal with club members. Lejt to right , 
/; elow, are Clark; Keith Staff ord, Waterbury; Robert Esdon, East 
Hardwick; Gladys Clark , St. Albans; Ray Tucker , Chelsea; John 
Colby, Montpelier; Lorraine Charland , Hardwick; Elaine Bullock , 
Calais; Lois Folsom , East Barre; and Ethan Newton , Georgia. 
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E XTR A- CURRICULAR 
ACTIYITIES 





A ctivities are planned to provide a well rounded liberał and pro- 
fessional background for students at Johnson. There are oppor- 
tunitics to develop aptitudes in athletics, editorial work, radio, 
dramatics, musie, and art. The program is designed to strike a balance 
between work in the class room, on the playing field and in the college 
theater, musie room and studio. 

Dramatics draw a large number of the student body. Operating on a 
workshop basis and sponsored by the Dramatics Club, this activity provides 
practice in stage design, lighting, make up, directing, and acting under the 
supervision of an experienced faculty member. High points in the year’s 
program are the presentation of fuli scalę three-act plays and of one-act 
productions. A traditional feature of this group is the presentation of an 
extensive Christmas program which draws large crowds from the surround- 
ing countryside. Students who are musically inclined may take part in the 
Chorus and the School-Community Instrumenta! Ensemble. A Spring Con- 
cert culminatcs the activities of these groups, while throughout the ycar 
the Musie Department arranges for tickets and transportaticn to* the 
Community Concerts in Montpelier, Burlington, and St. Albans. 

Dramatics Clubmembers learn the art of One oj the •winter features of the Dramatics Club 
make-up. Mavis McLaughlin of Island make-up are dorie by the students. Marion North 
I ond, prepares Robert Esdonof E. Hardwick. Lord and Lucy Parker of Ferrisburg as Mary in 


ku' cAuau Newton, Kolana 
Henry , Elinor Jackson and Helen 
Danahue constructing their own set. 


Marion Goodheart of Waitsfield 
and Merritt Clark of St. Albans , 
below y in a scene f rom Dickens ’ 
“Christmas CarolP 


is I he Nativity. Settings, costuming and 
of Shoreham appears as the Angel of the 
the Annunciation Scene. 
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Hill Honse won the dormitory snów sculpture contest at the Winter 
Carnwal. Working on the figurę of the Camival Qiieen, above, are 
Barbara Morrill, Burlington; Lorraine Carpenter, Waterbury; Gladys 
Clark, Sr. Albans; and Madge Merriam , Morrisville. 


An influx of men, many of whom are taking advantage of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights for an education, has put varsity athletics at Johnson on 
an inter-collegiate basis. Be Iow, Keith Staff ord, former paratrooper 
from Waterbury, takes to the air again while making a shot in the 
gamę against Marlboro. In the foreground, Wayne 0 'Brien of 
Burlington , awaits the rebound. 


Coach Walter Minaert illustrates the use of the bow and arrow. 
Left to right are Minaert, Mavis McLaughlin, Joan Lamourewc, 
Ellen Johnson, Shirley Blair, Barbara Fortune and Judy Tucker. 


As a part of the annual Winter Camival a square dance held in the 
gymnasium drew a large and enthusiastic group of students and 
guests including Robert Reidy, Hartford, Conn.; Carol Adamson, 
Lebanon, N. H.; and Paul Hawthorne, Montpelier, showrn in the 
foreground. Others, like Henry Coley and Patricia Adams of West- 
port, Conn., below, are active out-of-doors enthusiasts. Coach Minaert, 
who teaches skiing to the students, leads in a Christiania tum. 























Archery, soccer, softball, badminton, bowling 
\ and hi king are popular in scason with inter-class 
X _V_ and inter-dormitory leagucs. On an inter- 
collegiate basis thcse sports are a part of the events 
scheduled for the annual play-days sponsored by thc 
college. The varsity basketball team operates on a fuli 
inter-collegiate Schedule, competing with Marlboro 
College, Randolph Agricultural School, Barre Art School, 
Burlington Business College, Vermont Junior College 
and Lyndon Teachers College. With a larger enrollment 
of men each year the athletic Schedule is being expanded. 
Basketball may become the major sport for Johnson. 

Dormitory teas, dinners in the Chesamore dining room, 
squarc dances and formal dances play a large part on the 
social calendar. Instruction in square dancing is provided 
so that on nights when square dances are arranged faculty, 
students and guests all turn out for enjoyment. The two 
major social evcnts are the Carnival Bali in February 
and the Commenccment Bali in June. The slopes surround- 
ing the campus make Johnson an ideał spot for ski en- 
thusiasts and the hills during the winter months are dotted 
with students. The college owns a large amount of ski 
equipment which gets much use on crisp winter days and 
skiing instructions are given in physical education classes. 
The winter sports are climaxed during the two-day carni- 
val in February when outdoor and indoor events provide 
a fuli Schedule of activities for the students and guests. 
Skiing, tobogganing, snów sculpturing and outdoor 
sports take up the daylight hours while dancing is the 
major evening pastime. 


Rolami Henry , Alburg; Gordon Crawford, St. Johns bury; Dolores 
Euber, Burlington; Velma Hill , Barre , Lorraine Carpenter, Water- 
bury; Ethan Newton , Georgia; Ray Tucker, Chelsea; Robert Esdon, 
East Har dwie k; Herbert Ladd, Alburg; and John Colby , Montpelier 
relax for a moment between classes. 


Gowemor Arthur was on hond at the Camiwal Bali to crown the Queen , Barbara Fortune of Middlesex. Walter 
Deal , Waterbury; Lorraine Carpenter , Waterbury; Queen Barbara and escort Paul Hawthorne of Montpelier; 
Dolores Euber of Burlington and Joseph Formato of Rutland chat with the Chief Executive between dances. 
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A CłlROFIlCLE OF VERMOFlT 





















In this new story oj the Green Mountain Land a 
young native author traces the path oj Vermont 
independence as ev'ulenced by stubbornness , contrari- 
ness and just plain dijfering jrom everyone else 
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by Ralph Nading Hill 

I f vermont ever slips from its high 
place in the esteem of the country at 
large, it will be when it becomes 
standardized. Television, the screen, the 
automobile, airplane and legion gadgets 
of 20th century living will have done their 
work. The Green Mountain State, one of 
the last preserves of the individual, will 
have yielded. 

Fortunately, Vermonters still appear as 
different as always. We have a good 
supply of unreconstructed rebels now, 
and, for the information of futurę visitors, 
there seem to be morę coming along. An 
addition to the harvest of so called 
Vermont “road stories” concerns a 
tourist who stopped his car on a country 
road and leaned over the fence to talk 
with a Vermonter laboring with a hay 
fork. In the course of the conversation 
the tourist said: “You certainly have a lot 
of characters around here!” Riveting his 
eyes on the tourist the Vermonter twanged 
“Yep, but they ’11 all be gone in the fali.” 

Visitors to the Green Mountains find 
Vermonters chemically unable to endorse 
the popular view on any subject from 
politics to the weather. It is dangerous, 
they have found, to suggest that it is a 
nice day—even if it is a nice day—for the 
Vermonter will surely qualify such a 
categorical statement. Politically the 
nation has certainly been out of step with 
this north-country never-never land of 
eternal Republicanism—of liberał Re- 
publicans and conservative Republicans. 
Vermont liberals are not really liberał, nor 
the conservatives really conservative. 



They are simply conservative in some 
things and liberał in others. Rebellion 
runs through the entire fabric of the lives 



of this resistant people whose ancestors 
first came to till a resistant soil. Perhaps 
because Vermont has so clearly diverged 
from twentieth century streamlined living, 
the trait of waywardness has in late years 



been a subject of intense rediscovery by 
transplants and humorists, as if it were a 
new phenomenon on the landscape of New 
England. This is not true. The particular 
brand of non-conformist known as the 
Vermont Yankee has, like live oak, been 
curing for several centuries. 

The people who first came to the Green 
Mountains from Connecticut and Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire were rebels. 
The Republic of Vermont was conceived 
in controversy and reared in rebellion. 
When the wilderness was tamed and the 
swift mountain streams were harnessed to 
water wheels and the Vermont frontier 
was no morę, this heritage of wayward¬ 
ness persevered. Vermont has consistently 
declared war on national enemies before 
Congress has got around to do it—and 
that was true in the recent war. In the 
twentieth century Vermont dispatched the 
first man to drive an automobile across 
the country; in the nineteenth it sent 
forth Emma Willard, the champion of 
higher education for women. At all times 
there have been those of independent 
spirit born elsewhere (like Hetty Green, 
the richest business woman in the world) 
who have wished to live in the Green 
Mountains because they find Vermont a 
good State to be contrary in. 


CONTRARY COUNTRY, 071 October 

release by Rinehart, is Ralph 
Nading Hill s second edition deal- 
ing with his native State. His first 
work , the winooski, Heartway 
of Vermont, was published in 
1949 as part of the Rivers of 
America series. In contrary 
country, as well as in the 
winooski, George Dały , a Ver- 
monter-by-choice, supplied the 
illustrations. 
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Of the last century’s everyday Vermont 
folk there was Dorothy CanfielcTs Old 
Man Warner, who refused to come down 
out of Arnold Hollow, and Walter Hard’s 
straightbacked Grandma Westcott, who 
went to a revival meeting out of curiosity, 
and when the evangelist stopped at her 
seat and said in a sepulchral tonę: 

“Sister, are you a Christian?” 

She gave herself a twist and sat up morę 
straight than ever, 

‘Not in this church I ain’t.’ 

Old man Warner and Grandma Westcott 
have become the farmer who defiantly 
undersold the milk producers, and the 
Vermonter who insisted on climbing the 
Empire State building by the stairs. If the 
Republican party had acquainted itself 
with Vermont history it would have 
known better than to persist in the 
renomination of Calvin Coolidge when he 
said he did not choose to run. 

In 1798 President John Adams tried to 
stifle the criticisms of the red-haired 
representative from Vermont, Matthew 
Lyon, by indicting him under the Alien 
Sedition laws. The Fedcralists succeeded 
in lodging him in the clammy Vergennes 
jail, but while he was serving his sentence 
the people of Vermont reelected him to 
Congress. In 1800 Lyon had the pleasure 
of helping remove the imperious Adams 
from office. 

Scarcely a year later Brigham Young, 
the ninth child of a basketmaker, was 
born in Whitingham. “It used to be a 


word and a blow with him,” recalled his 
father, “but the blow came first.” Later, 
when the elder Young urged him to take 
the temperance pledge, Brigham replied 
that he could not. “II I sign the Pledge,” 
he reasoned, “I feel that I am bound, and 
I wish to do just right without being 
bound to do it; I want my liberty.” 
Vermont was a seedbed in which free- 
thinkers of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries cultivated a variety 
of religions, many morę curious than the 
Mormon. Like Roman candles, some 
flared and went out. Others, such as the 


Putney experiment in “complex marriage” 
under the aegis of John Humphrey Noyes, 
deeply impressed themselves upon Ameri¬ 
can society. To test his radical doctrines 
unmolested, Noyes moved the Putney 
experiment to the wilds of upstate New 
York where he fashioned the Oneida 
Community. Ultimately it became the 
immense and celebrated enterprise in 
Community Platę. 

In the midst of the religious revivals 
the great war against booze gripped the 
people of Vermont. By 1832 the 220 clubs 
of the Vermont Temperance Society had 
boarded up hundreds of distilleries and 
stigmatized saloon proprietors and tavern 
operators. There were few such national 
“causes” in the nineteenth century in 
which Vermonters were not riding in the 
advanced guard. The Green Mountain 
State waged a bitter, protracted fight 
against slavery years prior to the Civil 
War and sent forth such northern flag- 
bearers of emancipation as Thaddeus 
Stevens and Horace Greeley. The latter 
was, of course, one of the founders of the 
Republican Party, with which Vermont 
has lived amicably for nearly a hundred 
years. 

For a State that has always delighted in 
experiments of every variety, and is still 
the bastion of rugged indcpendence in 
America, its eternal Republicanism is not 
so easy to explain. Perhaps, as a noted 
author has suggested, if all of the other 
States went Republican, that would be the 
day Yermont would go Democratic. 
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Climbing Waiden Hill near E. Hardwick 
(ileft) on the St. J. & L. C. (philip r. 
hastings) One of the engineering feats of 
its day was this mammoth trestle (right ) 
built by the Woodstock road over Quechee 
Gorge in /#7J. (j. o. stone). 

RjRenwick K. Caldwell m.d. 

T o the air-and atomic-minded youth 
of to-day the railroad is sometimes 
considered a slow, if not quaint, 
form of travel. However, few factors have 
exerted such a profound influence in the 
development of the State and left such a 
wealth of fact and legend as the railroads. 
Much of the romance was contributed by 
the now-abandoned short lines, whose 
paths through the yalleys and along the 
mountain sides can still be traced by the 
observant traveler. 

Longest and probably most picturesque 
of the abandoncd roads was the linę in the 
West River Valley. Known by various 
names, its planning and operation spanned 
nearly a century and its trials and tribu- 
lations echoed throughout the valley 
which it served and even beyond the 
borders of the State. 

The hardy traveler, boarding the train 
in Brattleboro, would, several hours, 
thirty-six miles, and sonie 295 curves later 
find himself in South Londonderry. Had 
he been a typical passenger, he would have 
found many defects in the operation of the 
linę, for of all the railroads in Vcrniont 
nonę was plagued with morę troublcs than 
the West River. 

The idea of the West River Railroad 
was born in the desire to"ćonnect the 
Champlain and Connecticut River Valleys 
by raił. In 1843 the Legislature granted a 
charter to the Champlain and Connecticut 
River Valley Railroad to run from 
Burlington to some point in Windham or 
Windsor County. The road, as planned, 
was to run up the West River Yalley, 



Slmrt Linę Railroads of Merday 


Their combined mileage was not long and in some cases 
their eiistence was not much longer, but their battles 
against floods, finance, terrain and the automobile , a- 
long with their great contribution to the State"s devel- 
opment , are a romantic chapter in V ermont' s hi story. 
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chartered rhc West River Railroad 
Company to build a railroad from 
Brattleboro to Jamaica. A clause in the 
charter that the towns could not go into 
debt to finance the linę had a very 
dampening effect and, when rescinded the 
following year, saw the towns of Jamaica, 
Townshend, and Newfane vote to bond 
themselves eight times their grand lists. 
In 1870 the Corporation was formally 
oręanized with the only available Capital 
offered by the three towns. In 1872 it was 
necessary to persuade the Legislature to 
extend the time limit for construction to 
ten years. In 1873 the route to Jamaica was 
surveved and activities ceased until 1876. 

An outstanding factor in the repeated 
delays was the lack of Capital to finance a 
standard gauge linę. Rcports had filtered 
into Vermont of the success of narrow 
gauge lines and once again the patient 
Legislature was petitioned, this time to 
transfer the West River’s rights to the 
Brattleboro and Whitehall, said road to 
construct a three foot linę from Brattle¬ 
boro to Whitehall, New York. A tempo- 
rary flurry in favor of a two-foot gauge 
subsided and when, in October 1878, the 
contract was finally let, it called for a 
three-foot gauge road from Brattleboro to 
South Londonderry. 

The formal breaking of ground was 
scheduled to take place in Newfane on 
November 11, 1878, to be accompanied 
by the usual speeches of leading citizens 
and the company’s officers. However, 
Jamaica was not to be outdone, and hi story 
records that the latter town had an un- 
official celebration a few hours earlier 
with speeches, a band concert, firing of 
guns, and ringing of bells. Unfortunately 
the enthusiasm of Jamaica was not matched 
in the realm of finance, for that town did 
not pay its finał bond until 1930, fifty 
years after the road had begun its strug- 
gling career and only six years before the 
rails were removed. 

Construction on the linę was begun in 
the spring of 1879 but by July the financial 
stormclouds had again gathered on the 
horizon. The company took the only 
possible course and gave itself to what is 
now the Central Yermont for completion. 
In its new role, the Central Vcrmont little 
drcamed that it would be playing a hal f 
century run, most of the time as the 
yillain and scapegoat. In spite of all the 
harsh words said about the largcr road, it 
is certain that the West River linę would 
never have survived the length of time that 
it did without the reluctant help from the 
parent linę. 

On October 20, 1880, the last raił was 
laid without ceremony ncar South London¬ 
derry. On November 4, 1880, the first 


During the early years there were several fatal accidents , among them one which took two lives 
when this bridge across the West River collapsed in 1886. (lewis r. brown) 


cross the Green Mountains at East 
Wallingford and strike the present Rutland 
to\Bellows Falls linę. This route was 
actually surveyed and a half-mile tunnel 
under the mountains in Weston was 
planned. However, the construction of 
other lines doomed this project. 

The second false start occurred in 1851 
when a charter was secured for the 


Wantastiquec Railroad Company to run 
from Brattleboro up the valley through 
Londonderry, Landgrove, and Peru to 
connect with the Western Vermont (now 
part of the Rutland) in Danby or Walling¬ 
ford. Nothing further was done by this 
company. 

The steps that finally led to construction 
were begun in 1867 when the Legislature 


The narrow gauge of the Brattleboro and Whitehall was another shortcoming. A third raił 
(see track at right below ), at standard gauge , was laid from Brattleboro to quarries at West 
Dummerston. (lewis r. brown) 
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passenger train to travel the entire distance 
carried the officials on an informal opening 
and two weeks later regular train service 
in the valley was a reality. 

Initially business was good and to the 
two original locomotives a third was 
added in 1881. On busy days the passenger 
trains were packed and the mixed trains 
hauled fifteen to twenty five freight cars in 
addition to passengers. The busiest days 
were those of the Valley Fair in Brattle- 
boro. Following closely were the annual 
stockholders’ meetings when a share of 
stock was both a ticket to Brattleboro and 
a ticket to the dinner. Although some 1700 
of the 2000 shares were held by the towns, 
many of these shares managed to be 
represented personally at the annual 
meetings. 

The Brattleboro and Whitehall soon 
became famous for the slowness of its 
trains. The reasons were numerous and, 
for the most part, legitimate. The trains 
were sometimes too heavy for the 
locomotives and had to be divided. When 
the wood-burners were in use, stops for 
re-fueling were necessary; the length of 
delay from this cause varied inversely 
with the number of passengers partici- 
pating in the work. On one occasion 
Governor Levi Fuller lent a hand to this 
task. Mechanical troubles caused addition- 
al delays. i\lways at the mercy of in- 
clement weather, traffic ceased for eight 
days during the blizzard of 1888. On one 
occasion travel was suspended for three 
weeks because of ice and snów. Deer 
season found the crew and passengers 
equipped with fircarms and the accommo- 
dating engineers stopped the trains when 
a possible target hove into view. 

There had been shortcuts in construction 
and these soon became evident. Ali of the 
original wooden bridges were replaced by 
1900. The original rolling stock soon 
wore out and the roadbed rotted away. 
During the early years there were several 
fatal accidents which were exceedingly 
unfortunate from a good-will point of view. 

Bccause of these shortcomings, agitation 
for a standard gaugc road began in the 
early years of the new century. The first 
and most insistent voicc came from the 
Lyons Granite Company in West Dum- 
merston and, as a result, an additional raił, 
at standard gauge, was laid on the rotting 
tics as far as the quarry. This move was 
not sufficient to silence the angry voices 
and ill-feelings about the State of affairs 
continued to mount. In 1903 a petition for 
receivership was madę. Two years later 
the Brattleboro and Whitehall allowed a 
foreclosure and, in return, the Central 
Vermont agrccd to widen the entire road 
to standard gauge, extend passes to the 


directors, and allow the stockholders to 
ride free on annual meeting day for twenty 
years. In an unguarded moment a promise 
of a branch linę from Wardsboro through 
to Peru was madę but, needless to say, 
never kept. 

The Central Vermont, no w in complete 
control, organized the West River Rail- 
road Company as the nominał owner and 
immediately saddled the new company 
with a bill for $75,000 for widening the 
gauge. This latter transformation, except 
for one mile, took place on a rainy Sunday, 
July 30, 1905, through the efforts of 350 
track laborers, some from as far away as 
Connecticut. The remaining mile was 
completed on the following day and the 
road seemingly took on a new lease of life. 


It soon became evident that the problems 
of the West River were not to be solved 
by merely changing the gauge. Within a 
month the fifth, and finał, fatality on the 
linę occurred when a locomotive went over 
the bank in Newfane and scalded the 
engineer. Derailments became frequcnt 
and, because the equipmcnt was light, 
could often be remedied by tools which the 
train crews carried. On one embarrassing 
day all three of the locomotives of the linę 
were derailed! 

Complaints about the service continued. 
Passengers objected to being transported 
with livestock; the passenger cars leaked 
and umbrellas were sometimes necessary 
to keep dry. Shippers complained about 
inadequate equipment, excessive freight 
rates, short sidings and poor roadbeds. 
These same complaints persisted year 
after year in varying degree until the 
flood of 1927. 


When the turbulent waters of the West 
River had subsided in November of that 
year and the railroad was able to take 
inventory, it found the locomotive safe at 
Brattleboro, thirteen cars stranded up the 
valley, one largc and two smaller bridges 
destroyed, and a road bed largely useless 
because of washouts and landslides. In 
December 1927, the Central Vermont, 
heavily damaged, went into bankruptcy 
and, with morę pressing problems else- 
where, intimated that the West River 
branch could be had by anyone desiring 
same. 

Faced with the loss of raił service, the 
residents of the valley quickly reversed 
themselves and rushed to the defense.of 
the stricken linę. Elsewhere in the State 


the St. Johnsbury and Lakę Champlain 
had obtained a loan of $300,000 for the 
reconstruction of its linę and the idea of a 
similar loan for the West River took root 
and grew. Once again the Legislature was 
petitioned by the road and voted a sum of 
$200,000 for rchabilitation. The road was 
returned to a group of local directors, re- 
built, and on February 1, 1932 the first 
regular train in morę than four years madę 
its way up the valley. 

Within a few weeks it became obvious 
that the glowing statements madę in 
Legislature would never be fulfilled. 
Traffic was scarce. In the fali regular trips 
ceased and mail and smali freight ship- 
ments took to the highway. 

In the spring of 1933 a finał attempt at 
operation was madę by James G. Ashley 
of Greenfield, Massachusetts, who took a 
twenty five year lease on the linę. He 
purchased a gasoline powered unit and 



The crew of a Brattleboro and Whitehall woodbnmer poses at the Jamaica 
Station. One of the road's woodsheds is in the background. (lewis r. brown) 
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passenger trailer from the Hoosac Tunnel 
and Wilmington, but this caught fire and 
burned in West Dummerston in May 1934. 
The Woodstock locomotive “H. H. 
Paine,” which had been purchased for 
heavy loads, madę one trip up the valley 
to South Londonderry, was found un- 
suitable for the roadbed and remained 
there until salvaged. A secondhand 
gasoline unit and passenger car purchased 
from the Lchigh Valley was usable only 
after a new engine had been installed. In 
October 1934 a third gasoline car was 
purchased from the Boston and Maine, 
but this could not stand the rigors of the 
winter. With little use and less mainte- 
nance the roadbed deteriorated rapidly 
and in its last days the road was operated 
by Ashley with additional help from his 
wife. 

In 1936 the lessors petitioned the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission for abandon- 
ment. The State, which had taken the 
Capital stock as security for its loan, 
foreclosed. The next fali the linę was torn 



This gasoline train was nsed in the last days 
oj the West River Road. (lewis r. brown) 


up except for the six miles from Brattle- 
boro to the quarries in West Dummerston. 
Damaged by the flood and hurricane of 
1938, this last segment of the linę suc- 
cumbed and by the summer of 1939 all 
rails had been removed. The State managed 
to recover $ 30,000 from salvage and 
learned in a few years what the Central 
Vermont had spent many emphasizing— 
there was no profit in railroading in the 
West River Valley. 

Next to the West River linę, the 
Woodstock was probably the best known. 
Its career was much less dramatic, but 
for nearly sixty years it served the 
Ottaquechee Valley with first-class—and 
safe—passenger and freight service. 

The road was chartered and surveyed in 
1847 and again in 1863. Early promoters 
planned to use horses as motive power, 
but man’s four-footed friend was aban- 
doned in favor of steam when construction 
really began. The first shovelful of earth 
was turned on April 21, 1868. However, 
the Woodstock was not immune to 


financial troubles and it was not until 
seven years later that sufficient money 
had been obtained to start work in earnest. 
The first raił was laid at White River 
Junction on May 21, 1875. 

There were two feats of considerable 
engineering skill in the construction of the 
road. The first was the 2.5 per cent grade 
east of the present settlement of Dewey’s 
Mills. In the early days the passengers 
were often required to help push the trains 
over this obstacle. The second problem 
was the bridging of Quechee Gorge, some 
165 feet deep. This was accomplished 
with a 282-foot wooden trestle. The 
surrounding countryside paused, on Au¬ 
gust 12, 1875, to celebrate this occasion 
with a mammoth celebration. Spectators 
crossed the gorge by team and returned on 
a train madę up of gravel cars. The 
humor and suspensę for the occasion were 
furnished by one Philo Carpentier, a 
bridge worker. That intrepid individual 
climbed a pine tree overhanging the gorge, 
sawed off the top, and proceeded to 
balance himself on his head on a three 
inch perch. Plied with money and alcohol, 
he repeated the stunt, whereupon some of 
the money fell from his pocket to the 
gorge far below. 

By September 1875 the road had been 
completed to Woodstock at the phenome- 
nal cost of {509,000. This tremendous 
sum ended hopes for extension of the road 
over the mountains to Rutland, and the 
town of Bridgewater, west of Woodstock, 
which had invested $40,000 in the Wood¬ 
stock, never saw its railroad. The first 
train to enter Woodstock was pulled by 
the “Winooski,” a locomotive which had 
madę history 27 years earlier when it was 
the first locomotive to run into Bethel, 
Vermont, on what is now the Central 
Vermont. 

During the first year the road carried 
15,288 passengers and 6,614 tons of 
freight. The years following were similar- 
ly bountiful and, in addition to the routine 
freight and passenger service, there were 
many excursions to take advantage of 
fairs, bicycle meets, the Floradora Sex- 
tette, and many other spccial occasions of 
years gone by. In 1926 the special train of 
then President Calvin Coolidge was routed 
over the linę when the President re¬ 
turned to Plymouth on the death of his 
father. 

However, the advent of the motor car 
spelled the doom of the linę. Revenues 
dwindled and in November 1927, during 
and after the flood, there was a total of 
fifteen washouts which further sapped the 
financial strength of the linę. As the end 
appeared inevitable, the suggestion was 
madę that the Central Yermont and Boston 


and Maine jointly operate the linę. This 
proposition did not meet with the approval 
of the larger lines and abandonment was 
necessary. 

Unlike many of the short lines, the 
Woodstock did not pass unnoticed from 
the scene. A finał gala excursion was 
arranged by Robert A. Woods of Wood¬ 
stock and dramatized the passing of this 
linę in particular and plight of short linę 
railroads in generał. 

This finał excursion on April 15, 1933, 
widely reported in daily papers and else- 
where, was a trip from Woodstock to 
White River Junction and return. Some 
four hundred persons availed themselves 
of this opportunity for a finał ride, and of 
this number fourteen had been passengers 
on the first train in 1875. 

Special souvenir tickets were issued for 
the finał trip and were duplicates of the 
first tickets with a copy of one of the 
early locomotives imprinted on them. The 
Woodstock’s single combination car was 
insufficient to handle the crowd and was 
supplemented with three Steel coaches 
borrowed from the Boston and Maine. 
The locomotive “H. H. Paine” furnished 
the motive power. At 11:00 A. M. the 
ticket window at Woodstock was closed 
forever, and shortly after the train pulled 
out of the depot for the last time. 

East of Dewey’s Mills, and on the grade 
referred to earlier, the train came to 
grief, for someone had smeared grease on 
the rails. In spite of sanding, it was 
necessary to split the train and haul it into 
White River Junction in sections. At the 
latter town the party was met by a 
delegation from the Rotary Club. Photog- 
raphers were in evidence to record this 
memorable event on film. After a banquet 
at the Hotel Coolidge, the return trip to 
Woodstock was begun. From Taftsville to 
Woodstock the whistle was blown and the 
Woodstock presently joined the list of 
little roads that are no longer. The State 
utilized some of the roadbed in the con¬ 
struction of a modern highway, and the 
“H. H. Paine” was sold to the West 
River Railroad where it finished its career 
’midst weeds and ruin. 

Sometimes considered a part of the 
Woodstock, but actually a separate entity, 
was the Fairgrounds Linę, shortest of all 
the Vermont short linę railroads and 
probably one of the shortest in the 
country. This road, connecting the old 
fairgrounds at White River Junction with 
the Woodstock Railway three-quarters of 
a mile north of White River Junction was 
but 0.59 mile long with 0.29 mile of 
sidings. Constructed during the summer of 
1890, it commenced operation in Sep¬ 
tember of that year. The road was built 
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Mixed train daily No. 75, hall-mark oj the St. Johnsbury & Lamoille County , 'worms its way up a 2% gnidę as it leaves St. Johns - 
bury, eastern terminns oj the railroad. Incidentally the St. ]. & L. C. is still operating—now with Diesel eąuipment—and at a profit. 

(PHILIP R. HASTINGS) • 
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While most of the lines went out of existence ąuietly and without fanfarę, the 
Woodstock madę a gala excursion of its last trip on April /j, 7^33. (j. o. stone) 


solely to transport passengers, stock, and 
exhibits to the fairgrounds and was sea- 
sonal in operation. Equipment was fur- 
nished by the Woodstock which exacted a 
fixed sum per trip. Re-organized in 1907, 
the linę was controlled in its finał years by 
the Vermont State Fair Association. 

A rather long but less well known short 
linę railroad was the White River Railroad 
whose nearly twenty miles of track 
connected the villagc of Rochester in the 
White River Valley with Bethel on the 
main linę of the Central Vermont. Char- 
tered in 1896 and organized in 1898, the 
road was originally planned as an electric 
linę. However, this plan was dropped and 
construction was begun in June 1899. 

By 1902 the road was in use, but in- 
complete and in the hands of receivers. To 
further complicate matters there were 
misunderstandings between the promoters 
and the towns through which the railroad 
passed and the towns refused to deliver 
their bonds. During that same year the 
already poor roadbed suffered from the 
onslaught of spring freshets. The deplora- 
ble and unsafe condition attracted the 
attention of the State railroad commission. 
The road was twice closed to traffic and 
when it finally resumed operation in 
December 1907 the management and 
control had changed. The road began a 
useful career which was terminated by 
the swollen waters of the White River 
during the flood of 1927. Although re- 
organized and rebuilt with the help of the 
State, the linę proved a dismal financial 
failure and was abandoned without fanfarę 
in the early 1930’s. 

On the western side of the State the 
traveler between New Haven Junction and 
Bristol is apt to notę unmistakable 
evidences of the bygone presence of the 
iron horse. These traces remain from the 
Bristol Railroad whose slightly morę than 
six miles connected those two points. As 
with many other short lines the original 
plans far exceeded the actual construction. 
Chartered in November 1890 as the 
Bristol and Richmond Railroad Company, 
the linę began immediate construction but 
was soon forced to suspend work from 
lack of funds. The franchise then passed 
to the Bristol Railroad which completed 
the linę and opened it for business in 1892. 
Originally the physical equipment of the 
linę was excellent, but within a few years 
the track s became rough, uneven and 
worn and rank growths of weeds were 
found along the roadbed. The increasing 
acceptance and use of the motor vehicle 
and the smali drawing territory doomed 
the road and it was abandoned in April 
1930. The passing aroused little morę than 
local interest as the following account 


from the Bristol news in the April 14, 
1930 issue of the Burlington Free 
Press indicates: “The Bristol train madę 
its last trip Saturday night. A few went 
out to New Haven Junction and back in 
the afternoon and quite a number were at 
the station at 5 o’clock to see it make the 
finał trip.” 

The remainder of the abandoned short 
linę railroads, excluding lumber and 
industrial roads, were primarily freight 
lines. 

The Hardwick and Woodbury was 
built to transport granite to the St. 
Johnsbury and Lakę Champlain at Hard¬ 
wick. Approximately ten miles in length 
this linę was built in the 1890’s. Skirting 
the mountainside and with grades of up to 
seven per cent the road pushed its way 
through woods and rough country to the 
highest elevation in the State reached by 
raił. There were no depots and the only 
passengers were those hardy excursionists 
of early years for whom the ride to the top 
of the mountain was a real thrill. At one 
time the road boasted two locomotives and 
over fifty cars. It was abandoned in 1940. 
Some of the rails went to South America; 
the remainder were sold for scrap. 

One of the first Vermont short linę 
railroads to be constructed, abandoned, 
and forgotten was the Bennington and 
Glastenbury. This ten mile linę, extending 
from Bennington into the woodlands of 
Glastenbury, was chartered first in 1855, 
constructed in 1872, and had passed from 
the scene by the turn of the century. For 


some reason the gauge lacked one-half 
inch of being standard. The revenue was 
derived from the transportation of charcoal 
and lumber. There were no regular depots 
and at Glastenbury a combination storę 
and dwelling was used for that purpose. 
No repairs were madę in the finał years 
and passengers, who travelled at their own 
risk, were charged nothing. Some of the 
track was utilized by the Bennington and 
Woodford, an electric linę, before the 
rails were finally removed. 

Long in name but short in mileage and 
life was the Manchester, Dorset and 
Granville. The five miles of its main linę, 
extending from Manchester to West 
Dorset, were completed in 1903, and the 
road was opened for freight traffic in 
April of that year. Although passenger 
traffic followed some six months later, 
the bulk of the revenue was derived from 
marble hauled from the quarries in Dorset 
to the finishing mills in Manchester. 
Eventually controlled by the Vermont 
Marble Company, the road was abandoned 
in 1925. 

These, in brief, are the better known 
abandoned short linę railroads of Vermont. 
Products of the minds and sweat of 
another generation, their years, though 
fruitful, were numbered, and now their 
roadbeds covered by winter’s snows and 
summer’s foliage are slowly returning to 
the soil whence they were wrought. Their 
legends and glories are deeply woven 
into the historyof Vermont and will live 
for years to come. end 
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James Howland, owner of the wood lot where the Bce t 


Jack Comstock , left, and Howard Rogers work at Jack' s power saw, 
while Irving Shepard is heading for his tractor and hauling crew. 


Rev. Donald Osbom, above, pitches in with his axe, while below 
Lawrence Lobdell, left , and Chairman Henry Merritt load Henry s 
tmck. Lobdell and son are perennial horseshoe champs at the Bees. 


Story by Rev. Donald Osborn 

T he story hasn’t becn traced down as yet but it 
was reportcd that a motorist driving North on 
the Quechee Road from Hartland saw something 
flying through the air just above the How land w^ood lot 
that rescmblcd flying saucers. Upon investigation he dis- 
covercd they w^ere merely chips rising from the expulsive 
blow^s of w^oodchoppers engaged in the Fourth Annual 
Woodchopping Bee on behalf of the Hartland United 
Church. 

It all started four years ago when the suggestion was 
madę at a church meeting and Dana Gilpin and James 
Howland went to w^ork to make the idea a rcality. Since 
then an cfficicnt division of labor has becn established for 
the yearly evcnt so that one may choose work for which 
he is best fitted. 


“TIMBER’ 














The Story of the Hartland 
United Church Chopping Bee 


Ready with dishes to assuage appetites sharpened by ontdoor work 
in Vermont's crisp October air are, left to right, Mrs. Merritt , Mrs. 
lionxland, Mrs. Shepard and Mrs. Comstock. 


\t\exercises his vocal chords with the “ Timber ” cali. 


Pictures by Aldo Merusi 

The first arrivals fell trees previously marked for the 
vvoodman’s axe and see to their limbing and cutting into 
lengths suitable for “snaking” out with a tractor. The 
sawing crcw then takes over cutting them into lengths 
convenient for handling at a power saw which is set up 
right in the woods. A team of splitters soon multiply the 
number of sticks as they trim down the larger ones to a 
good drying size. The hauling contingent takes over and a 
tractor and trailer carry the wood to a clearing where 
trucks rclay it to its storing place. 

I The wholc operation including dinncr and a bit of 
horseshoe playing takes between five and six hours. I his 
cooperative effort on the part of the men and women in 
the parish saves the church a hundred dollars or better, 
and this saving is utilizcd in the parish program of service. 


Also on the business end oj an axe is Wadę Webster, above, whose 
sisters, Emeline and Marion, f umished the wood lot and served the 
food at the Beelthree years ago. Benefited by these ejforts is the church 
at Hartland Three Comers, below, where the wood is stored and 
most of it bumed during the Winter. 
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Niw thousand pounds is a lot of mincemeat . . . that' s 
what Mrs. Lisie Mclntosh, at 86 , is putting up this year. 


by Baird Hall 


A braham Lincoln was our president when Mrs. 

/ \ Mclntosh was born. 1864. So Mrs. Mclntosh is 
jl now 86 years old. And this year Mrs. Mclntosh 
. . . in her own kitchen . . . is putting up 4^ tons of 
mincemeat. That’s right . . . 4 y 2 TONS. 

Those thousands of jars, labeled HOME MADĘ 
MINCEMEAT - WARRANTED PURE - MRS. 
LISLE McINTOSH - MEADOWBROOK FARM, are 
the kind grandma used to make. And the kind this grandma 
is still making. Or, to be morę exact, the kind Great- 
grandmother Mclntosh is still making. 

What’s morę, as soon as those jars are packed and 
labeled, Mrs. Mclntosh will climb into the truck beside 
her driver and go out and sell that mincemeat, cash on 
the barrel head. She ’11 ridc the truck this year as she has 
every year sińce trucks were invented. Bcfore that she 
went out by train. 

It is pride, not necessity, which sends Mrs. Mclntosh 


on the road this fali. But she doesn’t say so. In 1891 Mrs. 
Mclntosh, doing her preserving in her farm kitchen, madę 
some extra jars for sale ... to help out. In 1950, on the 
same farm, Mrs. Mclntosh is making up some extra jars 
(6,000 odd) ... to help out. That’s all there is to it, as 
far as Mrs. Mclntosh is conccrned. 

Of course, if you get to talking with her, you find she 
does think a lot of her mincemeat recipe. Yes, it’s a good 
recipe. Yes, she is choosey about getting choice suet. And 
all those S. S. Pierce cartons in the store-room . . . citron, 
orange peel and the like . . . well, she has always found 
S. S. Pierce very reliable on quality. In fact, yes, maybe 
she is sort of proud of her mincemeat. 

As for going out and selling it . . . well she really 
enjoys those trips. It’s nice getting around and seeing the 
customcrs personally. Sell a lot morę that way. And of 
course so many of them are old friends now. 

They are indeed. To most of her customers, Mrs. 

A page front Mrs. Mc's picture album. She has —> | 
kept volummous scrap books through the years. ] 1 
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Mclntosh is a legend ... a very spry and lively legend . . . 
a sort of living and visible symbol of an honored Vermont 
tradition. Smali business. 

Four and a half tons of mincemeat makes a walloping 
lot of pies. Her mincemeat is famous in New England and 
is sold by mail into every State in the Union. But Mrs. 
Mclntosh doesn’t even cali it Smali Business. What she 
says is, “I might have liked going into business, only . . . 
well, I was always just too busy.'' 

She is not joking. In 1890, the Mclntosh farm, three 
miles up a mountain road above the village of South 
Royalton, was a busy farm. It is a busy farm today. And 
it’s been busy every day in between. Roland Mclntosh, 
second generation, is the farmer now. In 1918 Roland 
brought home his wife, Mary Read from Woodstock. So 
along came the third generation . . . Barbara, then Jean, 
then Mary Dewey, then Patricia. There was college for 
all four grandchildren. Pat, the youngest, is still a student 
nurse, but the older three have married. They are married, 
all three, to farmers . . . in South Royalton. So now 
comes the fourth generation. Five great-grandchildren are 
now romping up and down that mountain road. If they 
skin a chubby knee, they’11 find Great-grandma in the 
kitchen. Putting up some extra jars ... to help out. Not 
too busy to repair the knee. Just too busy to go into 
business. 

Farmer’s wife . . . mother . . . grandmother . . . great- 
grandmother. It does keep a body on the go, one way and 
another. And in a group like.the Mclntosh family . . . 
where the standard of living is high, intellectual interests 
demanding, and citizenship is doing not talking . . . work 


Mrs. Mclntosh has a “green thumb ” too. 
Peonies are a pride \pf her flouoer garden. 



has to be done in the church, on the schoolboard, the 
garden club, the Red Cross drives. Mrs. McIntosh’s life 
is very fuli of a lot of things that have nothing to do with 
the mincemeat business. 

Or have they something to do with it? 

Is there maybe some connection after all? 

When you say, “the kind Grandma used to make,” 
you mean a little morę than that the pie tastes good. You 
are thinking about some quality in grandmother herself. 
What’s called the “old fashioned virtues.” 

Then you meet Mrs. Mclntosh and realize there is 
nothing old fashioned about the virtues. There’s nothing 
old fashioned about Mrs. Mclntosh at all. She’s a Ver- 
mont farm woman. With a big family. A responsible 
citizen. She’s a good cook, has Yankee common sense, 
and plenty of git-up-and-go. When she puts up some jars 
of her mincemeat for sale, you know it’s good. And you 
know it is even before you taste it. The quality was there 
before the mincemeat was. In the cook. 

It seems possible that Mrs. McIntosh’s way of life . . . 
too busy to go into business . . . does have something to 
do with the success (if she will pardon that immodest 
word) of her business. 

Which is not to say that “if things had been different” 
Mrs. Mclntosh, at her vigorous 86 years of age, might 
not now be frowning down a board room table at a double 
row of cowering directors. She is the stuff of which chair- 
men of the board are madę. The Vermont Legislature 
very wisely consulted with Mrs. Mclntosh while they 
were preparing to establish the now flourishing Depart¬ 
ment of Arts and Crafts. Mrs. “Mac” is an able organizer, 
manufacturer and merchandiser. 

But no board room smells like the jelly kitchen up at 
Meadowbrook Farm. The aromatic mincemeat “wetting” 
is simmering, simmering on the stove. Outside, beyond 
the windows, the giant maples will presently be aflame 
with autumn color. The crimson and yellow leaves will 
come drifting down on the neat white farmhouse, and 
down on the quiet mountain road where four generations 
of the family come and go. Perhaps Mrs. McIntosh’s suc¬ 
cess has been handicapped by the demands of a fuli, wcll- 
rounded life ... or perhaps her way of life is success itself. 

A quaint, old fashioned way? Weil, it is intcrcsting to 
notę that the Mclntosh son chooses now to run this farm 
. . . that his three married daughters have chosen farmers, 
and in South Royalton . . . that great-grandchildren are 
tramping this same road to school. Barbara learned to fly 
planes and Mary Dewey’s work at UVM was in the 
School of Musie. They’rc married now to home town 
farmers, despite the dire warning of what that did to 
GrandmotheFs carccr. 

Vermont, as has been said, is a way of life. It’s “the 
kind Grandma makes” . . . but tlvat’s not rcally a question 
of fashion new or fashion old. Them as likes it, likes it. 
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End Product: Mrs. Mclntosh knows 
how to use ller mincemeat. Her Jawiły 
and neighbors can testify that this 
deep-dish wince pie is as wouth- 
watering as it looks. 

Kodachrowes by k. e. shepard 

Desk work is a necessary evil attached 
even to the waking of wincemeat. Mrs. 
Mclntosh keeps ker ovm accounts at 
this neat roll-top desk. Cu storn er s' 
addresses read [roni all over the nation. 
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The Joskua Parker House in Cavendish (above) was constructed in the late 40s with two grades of stone. The grey was taken front a 
ledge mar the main road while the blach came from a ravine on the east side of an adjoinmg hill called the “PinnacleT The latter stone , 
mica schist , is attractive but not as enduring as the grey gneiss. The Johnson House in Chester (below), built in 1848 and now owned by 
the Garfields, is considered a true colonial type and one of the finest old stone houses. 








































T ravelers passing over route 103 
from Bellows Falls to Rutland 
have long admired the stone build- 
ings which make the village of North 
(chester so attractive, for here on one 
Street are eight houses, a school house, 
and a church, all of the same unique con- 
struction. With ten morę in Chester 
Town, eighteen in Cavendish, and scat- 
tered farm houses in Reading and Spring- 
field, there are now standing altogether 
seventy-five or morę stone structures, all 
built, surprisingly enough, in the brief 
period of ten years from 1835 to 1845. 

Southern Windsor County can certainly 
be called the stone-house belt of New 
England. Elsewhere one finds marble, 
granite and sandstone mansions and 


frame buildings. No wonder the women 
wore heavy woolen underwear and petti- 
coats by the dozen—they had to or freeze! 
What could be morę natural than the 
invention of a thick walled stone house, 
to keep the cold out and the heat in. 

These Vermonters were quick to find 
a way to convert the cold hill Stones into 
snug warm homes. Soon there was a 
handy man in each community willing 
to “help out” or “accommodate” his 
neighbor at a smali wagę, and morę 
important if plenty of rum was forth- 
coming, so that the neighbor could acquire 
speedily a modest but comfortable home. 

Most of the stone used in the Chester 
buildings came from nearby Mt. Flamstead 
and Trebo—the home of the Clark 


Their method of building is interesting. 
Large, smooth Stones about four inches 
thick were used as outside veneer, backed 
up with stone rubble. At the top of each 
slab, tie Stones were laid across the thick- 
ness of the wali to give strength to it. 
Thus the wali was built alternately, 
veneer slabs and tie Stones, according to 
the best modern construction. 

The natural color of the stone used is 
mostly grey, some is black, some streaked 
with a brownish iron color, and some just 
a dirty uninteresting putty color. The 
most attractive stone is fuli of mica flakes 
which sparkle in the sun. The Cavendish 
houses are outstanding in this feature. 
Some houses were built with alternate 
grey and black slabs. Examples of this 



Dwellings trom the Hills 

by Leon S. Gay 

Kodachromes by the Author. Black and wbite pictares by Cliff Bowman 



public buildings of great elegance and 
cost, but these Windsor County build¬ 
ings are unique because they were the 
churches, schools, and homes of working 
people, built by the natives, for the 
natives, at Iow cost and built to protect 
humans permanently from frigid Ver- 
mont winters. 

Clearly the definite reasons for these 
dwellings were abundant materiał at hand, 
desire for warm shelter, Iow cost con¬ 
struction, and a Yankee “know how.” 

Stone of a gneiss formation and mica 
schist abounds in ledges throughout this 
smali area. Millions of years ago, naturę 
formed layers of gneiss rock four to six 
inches thick with a frosting of mica 
between layers. Tremendous pressure 
caused these layers to fold upwards so 
that today we have ledges with vertical 
strata which due to long exposurc to the 
weather has softened up the mica making 
it possible to split out large dat slabs 
four or five inches thick in any des i red 
size and at Iow cost. 

Where houses were hcated with fire- 
places (which mcant scorching one’s 
front while freezing the rear) the wind 
whistled around and through wooden 


brothers who constructed most of these 
houses. 

Stone was sold by the perch or rod 
after it was laid. A man and pair of oxen 
received $1.00 a day for drawing the 
materiał from the quarry, and stone walls 
were laid for fifty cents a rod. The stone 
was usually drawn on sleds in the winter 
and the walls laid in summer. 

The stone went up with surprising 
speed. Entries in an old Almanac begin, 
May 4, 1845 with the purchase of three 
gallons of rum. By October u, the new 
occupants moved in! 

A little over five months for a complete 
house—perhaps it was the rum which 
speeded the job along! 

The work done by these men stands 
as a monument to their skill, for the walls 
they madę are as solid now as the day 
they were built. It is unusual to find any 
cracks in their buildings. They used 
mortar madę from native limę, and the 
secret formula for mixing it they guarded 
zealously. The mortar joint between the 
Stones is today as hard as the stone. It is 
dark tan in color and in most of the build¬ 
ings is decorated with a brush linę of 
wbite. 


type are the Snęli house in “Trebo,” and 
Abbot house near the bridge in North 
Chester (the front door is at the rear of 
this house!) and the Joshua Parker place 
between Proctorsville and Cavendish. 

In South Reading, Chester, and 
Cavendish are three fine stone churches 
all built about 1844. They are very 
similar in size and lines but offer an 
interesting contrast in the windows. All 
had originally the smali panes which 
were so suitable for buildings of the 
period. In North Chester, the 1870’s 
brought “improvement” to the church in 
the substitution of stained glass windows 
for the original sash which now light the 
work shop of Mr. Hazen’s stone house 
across the road. 

In South Reading similar “improvc- 
ments” were madę, but they were not 
quite as drastic sińce 15" x 30" lights 
were substituted for the original smali 
pane sash. 

The church’s loss is the writer’s gain 
as these old sashes were rescucd from a 
chicken coop and now adorn one side of 
his summer house in South Reading. 

The Cavendish Church is still in its 
original condition, but not from superior 
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Glimmerstone, near Cavendish on the Proctorsville Road , was built in 184.4. by Henry N. Fullerton, manager of the local woolen mili. 
Lucius Page drew the plans from an English country house. While the exterior is Gothic in design , the interior finish is an interesting 
combination of Colonial woodwork with Gothic trends such as vaulted ceilings in the halls and arched bookcase doors in the libr ary. 


foresight of the parish. As one of the 
older members observed: “We never 
‘modernized’ the church because we never 
had any funds!” 

The datę stone in the front wali of 
this Universalist Church is marked 1844. 
A magnificent elm as old as the church 
stands guard over it. This parish is 
notable because Rev. Warren Skinner 
was pastor from 1825 to 1845, the first 
settled pastor. His grandsons were Otis, 
the noted actor; Charles, formerly editor 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, and William, who 
lives in Woodstock. “Father” Skinner’s 
great grandson, Clarence, recently de- 
ceased, was Dean of Tufts Theological 
School. 

The church floor level was built only 
one step up from the ground because 
Samuel Adams, who was on the building 


committee, had in the past been a bearer 
at many funerals and decided that the 
church he helped build should be near the 
ground to save work at funerals! 

Thus the church was built and it was 
worth all the time and money put into it. 
The silvery stone work, large Windows 
with smali panes, and beautiful elm make 
an artistic picture. The interior with its 
straight-backed high pews, the graceful 
pulpit, and the unique candle chandelier 
takes one back one hundred years to the 
days when craftsmen considered thcm- 
selves well paid if their work was wcll 
done. 

There were several industrial buildings 
built of stone including the Black River 
Bank at Proctorsville; the Cavendish 
Inn, originally built by General Davis and 
Daniel Wheeler for a storę; receiving 


tombs in nearly every cemetery; and the 
Woolen Mili, the largest stone building 
which was built in 1832-5 by the Black 
River Canal and Mfg. Company. 

An early stone school house in 
Cavendish later used as a dwelling, was 
the Spafford place which was carried 
away by the 1927 flood. It was through 
no structural weakness that this building 
was destroyed sińce the gravel thirty 
feet below the foundation was washcd 
away and the Stones of the house were 
strewn hundreds of feet down the chasm 
by the terrific power of the flood waters. 

On the “Twenty-mile Stream” road 
just out of Proctorsville stand two houses 
built by Zephaniah and David Ordway, 
brothers, who also built a stone grist mili 
and saw mili near by, which they owned 
together. The mili is now in ruins and the 
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The South Reading School (above) has been used for over 100 years. 
It hasnhanged little throughout the years except for the installation of 
sonie* modern Windows. The Buck House (helów) is similar in 
appearance to Glimmer stanę and was designed by the same architect. 


The Stearns Place (below) located in Cavendish Center near the Wilson 
House, was recently rescued from an early descent into the cellar by 
Mr. John Thompson of Hackehsack, N. J. It is an attractive sum- 
mer home, beautifully located on a hill top with a superb view. 


The Cavendish Universalist Church, still in its original condition, 
was built about 1844. This church is very similar to the South 
Reading and the Chester churches but here we Jind the original smali 
panes of glass in the Windows. A study of the original slip chart of 
the church shows pews selling for $15 to $40 each. Percy Heald of 
Chester sets the cost of building the church, after a careful study of 
the deeds for pews recorded in the town records and of other sources, 
at $1,515. Twenty years after it was built this interesting entry was 
fauni in the Cavendish town records: “ 1864. Hanging the beli 
$69.96. $70.00 was raised, surplus 4C 


The South Reading Church (above) was also built about 1844 , the 
only one of the three constructed with a steeple. Here 15" x 50" 
lights were substituted for the original smali panes of window glass. 
But the old sashes were rescued from a chicken coop and now adorn 
one side of the authors summer house in South Reading. The 
Wilson house (below), now owned by Wilbur C. Prior, is located 
at the end of a road in Cavendish Center near a hilltop with extensive 
views of Vermont's friendly hills. From the terrace can be seen the 
summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Der by (nee Ethel Roosevelt) of 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





















Vertical strata oj ledge in Cavendish at the rear oj the Joshua Parker horuse 
shouos a typical format im from njohich stanę jor these buildings is taken. 


capstone of the front door dated July 4, 
1840, is the stone used as a marker by 
the D.A.R. to indicate the ‘‘20 mile en- 
campment” on the Crown Point Military 
road, three miles north of the old mili. 

David Ordway was an odd character 
and apparently used the last ten years of 
his life preparing for death. He had his 
coffin in his house for years and used it 
as a bean storage box. He hi red the Rev. 
Balch, pastor of the Universalist Church 
of Ludlow, to preach his funeral sermon 


three years before he died; Ordway was 
present and listened with great attention. 
Some of his neighbors, who are still living, 
attended this unusual service. He spent 
long hours with a smali lathe turning out 
the sandstone decorations which now 
adorn his grave. A tali, dark brown sand¬ 
stone monument with a millstone from 
his grist mili as a base was erccted by 
him years before he died and now marks 
his grave in the little hi 11 top cemetery. 

Most of the stone houses are one and a 


half stories high, some with stone gables 
and some with wood. The I)r. Edison 
house, oldest in Chester, was two stories 
high, but the rear was bnilt with wood. 
This is now the “Stone Vi 11 age Inn.” 
Across the Street is another two story 
stone house built in 1843. 

Those stone houses located on a hiII 
with a good view are in demand as summer 
homes. Such houses are the “Stearns” 
place in Cavendish owned by John 
Thompson of Hackensack, N. J. and the 
“Wilson” house owned by Wilbur C. 
Prior of New York City, who purchased 
it through an advertisement in a New 
York paper, and who was interested in it 
because of its beautiful location. In one 
of the fircplaces of this house is a Tyson 
“front” madę at Tyson Furnace, Ver- 
mont, about 1840—a reminder that iron 
was actually mined and smelted in this 
region many years ago. 

The Buck house in Cavendish near the 
stone church is larger than most of the 
stone houses and was built by General 
Davis and Daniel Wheeler in 1847, the 
stone coming from the Down quarry. 
Lucius Page, a well known local carpenter 
drew the plans. There is reason to believe 
that soon after the house was completed, 
it was valued at $2,500. Just before this 
house was built, Adams and Wardner 
proposed to build for Mr. Daniel Wheeler 
a stone house on Twenty Mile Stream 
road complete for $1,200. Although this 
contract was not carried through, it 
gives an idea of the cost of building stone 
houses at that time. 

Just out of Cavendish on the road to 
Proctorsville stands a perfcct example 
of an American Gothic mansion wrought 
in stone by master craftsmen, Glimmer- 
stone—so called from the sparkling mica 
in the stone, the home of the writer. This 
home was built in 1844 on the Samuel 
Wyman farm (settled in 1781) by Henry 
N. Fullerton, manager of the woolen 
mili. Lucius Page drew the plans pat- 
terned after an English country house. 
Adams and Wardner were the masons 
and the stone, a silvery grey, gneiss and 
mica schist, was taken from a ledge onc- 
quarter mile north of the house. 

There are many unusual features about 
the construction. The floor plan is in the 
shapc of an L, 58 x 52 x 38, with large 
rooms and high ceilings. Although one 
and one-half stories in height, fourtcen 
gables give ample room in the top story. 
The inside woodwork is of Colonial 
design, cntirely of first growth pine, 
carcfully finished by carpenters from 
Perkinsville. Eight fireplaccs, two of 
which are especially beautiful, doors with 


The Edison Place in Chester , nonjj “Stone Village Inn ,” built in 1833, is probably the just 
oj these old houses. Dr. Edison set out the elms r which linę the main Street oj North Chester. 
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The Hazen House in Chester. The work shop 
at the rear oj this house gawęd the Windows 
which the Universalist church lost. 

on a hill commanding a view of Black 
River Yalley with Okemo Mountain 
(Ludlow) in the distance. The architects 
of this house were Fehmer and Page of 
Boston, and it was built during 1905 and 
1906. The construction, of course, is 
thoroughly modern. The stone is gneiss, 
which was quarried on the home farm, 
with granite used for trim. The mason 
work is very different from the old houses, 
for the blocks of stone are roughly shaped 
and laid “quarry lie” in irregular ashlar 
construction, rather than the veneer 
rubble backing as seen on most of the 
old houses. The largest of the Stones 
used weighed 1500 pounds. 

One thing is very noticeable about old 
stone houses; if the roofs, barns and 
grounds are neglected for years they 
gradually deteriorate and become desolate 
in the extreme and distinctly unfriendly; 
but if kept in good repair, with suitable 
trees and flowers and occupied by people 
who appreciate them, they acquire a 
personality and charm which is individual 
and irresistible. 

The writer has examined dozens of 
these houses, inside and out, from the 
humblest to the best and has lived in one 
for thirty-one years. He will never cease 
to admire the skill, ingenuity, and self- 
reliance of the builders in turning the 
liability of their rocky fields into lasting 
assets. 

As you pass these old houses in your 
car, slow up and ponder how our ancestors 
met their housing problems without call- 
ing on their govcrnment for aid. Just 
remember that our Vermont forefathers 
were men of courage with sturdy physique 
and frugal habits; their nceds were smali 
as were their funds; their lives seemed to 
breathe of the rugged hills, which were 
their friends, as well as their taskmasters. 
It was to be expected then that men of 
this sort would wrest from their stony 
acres the materiał to give them shelter, 
thus turning their taskmasters into faithful 
servants. End 

Cap tai n R. K. McPecRs House in Chester 
(center), built in 1838, the basemeut of 
which was formerly a storę. In the 1870's 
the Universalist Church in North Chester 
(bottom) substituted stained glass Windows 
Jor the original sash. These now light the 
workshop oj the Hazen House across the 
road. The Church vestry was formerly used 
Jor Chester town meetings. 


The barn Jor the Joshua Parker House in 
Cavendish was built in 1900 with William 
Connolly as mason. 'The brownish grey stone 
used came from a ledge adjoining the build- 
ings. 'The barn closely resembles the house in 
workmanship although it was built 60 years 
later. Colonel Wheeler , local historian , whose 
Jather built some oj the houses , tells Forrest 
and Lee Bowman oj Springfield that this is 
probably the latest example oj this type oj 
stone building in the vicinity. 

modern convenienccs, but have in no way 
destroyed the original charm and bcauty 
of the house. 

This articlc would not be complete 
without mention of the stone mansion of 
the latc Goycrnor Allen Flctchcr on 
Chuckle llill in Proctorsville. It is one 
of the finest residenccs in Vermont and 
is on the statc road leading to Rutland. 
This bcautiful home is idcally Iocated 


six panels, arched ceilings in the halls, 
triple mullioned Windows on the first 
floor east and south, Gothic windows with 
smali panes on second floor, folding wood 
shutters, wide floor boards, hand carved 
massive front door, octagonal brass 
mounted glass door knobs, brass headed 
hand madę nails, hand hewn timbers 
doweled with wooden pins, heavy iron 
scroll brackets used as supports—all of 
these show the fine craftsmanship of this 
period. 

The present owners bought the 
property in 1918 and have installed 
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HARVEST DANCE 

Pictures by Mack Derick 
Story by Gertrudę L. Sylvester 

T t is the moon of falling leaves, of ripened grain, and The big pavilion is a bower of all the dressed-up gear 

—of harvest dances! The night’s complete wirh autumn loves ro wear—great branches of evergreen, 
crisp air and a huge freshly polished moon sailing boughs of russet, red and yellow leaves, fesroons of 
serenely up the sky. The leaf tapcstried road unrolls be- golden corn and great, grinning pumpkin faces. No less 
fore us close to the shore of Shadow Lakę. Trees shoulder decorative are the people—June Hall and his Melody 
each other to afford us brief glimpses of shimmering Men around the piano—Helen Knuckles and Bruce Bow- 
water and occasionally step aside altogether for a vista of man dancing—Paul Demick talking to a pretty girl . . . 
Iow, quick-silvered hills on the farther shore. We stop by a convenient tub of apples to watch the fun. 
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furtę Hall and his Melody Men inne up for a sąuare 
dance wkile a toothy orange colored gent looks on 
frant his perek atop the piano. 


The gay throng forms an Indian Linę in a plain 
ąuadrille. It looks like fun and it surely must be 
strenuous. 
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No wonder the thirsty dancers have flocked to 
the cider buc ket s. And such ciderf Freshly 
pressed this morning front Macintosh apples. 
Good to\The Last Drop (left). Above, Helen 
Knuckles and Bruce Bowman wart for the 
musie to start up again. And waltz away ( right). 
Borne like sąuare dances, some like round , so 
the Melody Men play some of each. 




'Limę for the Door Prize already? The honrs must have 
danced by too , all mixed in with the f rolicking people. 
Dancers wait to hear the Lucky Number. 



Mr. Urie, owner of the pavilion, comes forth with the 
prize for Paul Demick, the wiwer, who is busy — 
accepting congratulations on his good luck. 












By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The Triumphant Year 

It was a Massachusetts poet, not a 
Vermont, who wrote of the autumn as 
“melancholy days,” with “wailing winds 
and meadows brown and sere.” In fact, 
roaming through all our Vermont litera¬ 
turę, far back into pioneer documents, 
letters and diaries, we find no hint of any 
“melancholy” feeling about the fali. In- 
stead, there is a hint here and there of 
warm appreciation of the color and 
pageantry our early people saw about 
them. That attitude has held true to this 
hour. 

There is a sound basis, at least to a 
Vermonter and his Vermont friends, in 
thinking of the autumn as months of 
triumph. They have seen the spring enter 
the valleys and creep up the hillsides—a 
shy and reticent spring, always seemingly 
late, but always lovelier for that very 
reason. The summer, by and large, for the 
working Vermonter, is one of labor, but 
the autumn crowns the toiling weeks 
with ample rewards— rewards for his 
efforts, not handouts. The harvest fields, 
scenes of busy action, set in the panorama 
of the golden hills, are symbols of the 
Vermont autumn spirit—a sense of ac- 
complishment and inncr achievement. 

As the tide of color cascades down 
from the upper hills, where the frosts first 
begin their alchemy, into the valleys, high- 
ways, and byways, touching the golden- 
rod into flame, setting the purplc asters 
alight, and working a magie on every 
leaf, the entire State seems drenched with 
beauty—even in the far northeast where 
the Canadian wilderness tends to cast its 
somber shadows in terms of pine and 
spruce. The mood of autumn dreams 
across the meadows, seeks out the inner 
peace of hidden woodlands, and leaves, at 
twilight, the quiet brooks filled with 
silver stars. And I have heard—even in 


September—a late thrush playing his 
smali harp from a thicket’s silence across 
the evening’s fragrant hush. 

Most appealing to me, possibly, of all 
autumn scenes and sounds, is the picture 
the home lights make along a country 
road at dusk. Here, certainly, in an angry, 
confused, and wrangling America and 
world, is security and content. Let no 
cynie from another world sneer: I have 
seen the home lights, know the roads, and 
have sat down to many a country supper 
that no Waldorf Astoria could possibly 
fashion. 

While much of the autumn beauty of 
the State can be seen from our main roads, 
the autumn wanderer who refuses to 
bring into this serene State the mad hastę 
of his city streets is the wisest. We have 
plenty of inns, roadside cabins, and farm 
homes where he can make his head- 
quarters. From them he can take to the 
little roads, the secret byways, even the 
abandoned roads, and walk into a peace 
and beauty that will fili his working-days 
to come with memories that will cushion 
many a harassing hour. He may go by 
himself, with a friend or two, or organize 
a walking party, carefully chosen from 
kindred spirits. Maps are available which 
cover every road, even those old roads of 
long ago. One may start with a definite 
goal or just wander—the latter method is 
often the better—and find around many a 
turn in a road, over the crest of many a 
hill, a vista of beauty—an undiscovered 
country. There will be, also, the smali 
things, a gleam of color in the brush, the 
rush of swift wings, the talk of a distant 
brook—hundreds of impressions and 
memories that are the gift of autumn to 
the seeking mind and heart. Also, he 
should not be afraid of the roads; as 
Frances Frost (Yermont-born) says: 


Solące To a Stranger 

Yes, these roads can be trusted. 

They go so far 

And no farther, and you may hunger 
For any star 

You wanr to, or any distant 
Beckoning hill. 

But the roads will keep your feet in them 
Sober and still. 

These roads are not the kind that 
Set a man w i ld 

With wishing he’d been born a 
Journey-man’s child. 

Whether they lead to the pasture 
Or cross-road storę 
They always come carefully home to 
Your own back door. 

[From Hemlock Wall , 1929] 

Finally, “each in his own tongue,” 
there will be one memory, at least, of the 
journey home. Perhaps this—in another 
poem by Frances Frost—heard along the 
way: 

Liti^e Poem for Evening 

The dusky sound 
Of a heifer’s beli 
Told me when 
The evening fell 
With a windy sigh 
Across the cool, 

Starry, swiftly 
Shaken pool; 

Told me with 
A darker notę 
When a star went down 
A tawny throat. 

[From Blue Harvest , 19 3 1 1 

A Vermont Poet and 
President Truman 

President Truman is not only a lover 
of poetry evidently, but also an effcctive 
reader of it. Back in March it seems that 
he was reading from a book of poems at 
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the brcakfast table in the “winter White 
House” at Key West. According to the 
Associated Press news story, from which 
this information is taken, as the Presidcnt 
warmed up to his rcading, his scrambled 
eggs got “stone cold,” and three of his 
vacationing “pals drank in” his words. 
During the poetic “buli session,” he be- 
came impalcd on a quotation from “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” and called 
for a copy of Burton E. Stevenson’s The 
Home Book of Modem Verse, stating that 
it was one of his favorite books. He likes 
it so well that he had Mrs. Truman send 
it to him at the “winter White House” 
when he found he had left Washington 
without it. He had one of his secretaries, 
“Bill” Hassett (a Vermonter), read the 
“Walrus” poem, and then the President 
himself read “The Puzzled Census laker ’ 
by John G. Saxe. 

Since I have stubbornly insisted for 
years that our Vermont poet Saxe was not 
doomed to oblivion, as some of my com- 
patriots argue, it is a pleasure to record 
the fact that the President of the United 
States thought one of Saxe’s poems was 
worth rcading to the President’s cronies. 
The poem was timely, of course, bccause 
the President had recently signed the 
proclamation that started the 1950 census 
on its way; but the poem is amusing no w 
or any time; and here it is: 

The Puzzled Census Taker 

“Got any boys?” the Marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And the lady shook her flaxen head. 

And civilly answered, “Nein!” 

“Got any girls?” the Marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again the lady shook her head. 

And civilly answered, “ Nein!” 

“But some are dead?” the Marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine; 

And again the lady shook her head, 

And civilly answered, “Nein!” 

“Husband of course?” the Marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine, 

And again shc shook her flaxen head, 

And civilly answered, “Nein!” 

“The devil you have!” the Marshal said 
To the lady from over the Rhine, 

And again she shook her flaxen head. 

And civilly answered, “Nein!” 

“Now what do you mean by shaking your 
head 

And always answering, ‘Ninę’?” 

“Ich kann nicht Englisch!” civilly said 
The lady from over the Rhine! 

Saxe was widely popular in his day as 
a writer and lecturer, heing a particular 


favorite with university audiences. He 
was often in the critical comment of his 
time given equal recognition with Bryant 
and Longfellow. His books have long 
been out of print, but it is quite possible 
that the Vermont Historical Society may 
undertake to publish a reasonably com- 
plete anthology of the Saxe poems that 
still have definite appeal to readers. Saxe 
was born in Highgate, Vermont, in 1816; 
his education included study in St. Albans, 
a year at Wesleyan in Connecticut, and 
graduation from Middlebury College in 
1839. He became superintendent of 
schools in St. Albans, editor of a Burling¬ 
ton newspaper, studied law, entered 
politics, and lived his last years in Albany 
where he died in 1887. 



John Godfrey Saxe 


In a State of early risers like Vermont I 
am something of a lone wolf, but I insist 
stubbornly again that no civilized human 
being should arise from his couch until 
nine o’clock in the morning—“there 
ought to be a law,” and if there were, the 
human race would be morę swcet- 
tempered. Some modern geneticist should 
be able to develop a breed of cows that 
like the nine o’clock formula. It is a vain 
cause, I admit; but I do like Saxe for his 
espousal of my belicf: 

Early Rising 

“God hless the man who first invented sleep!” 
So Sancho Panza said, and so say 1 : 

And hless him also that he didn’t keep 
His great discovery to himself; nor try 
To make it—as the lucky fellow might— 

A close monopoly by patcnt-right! 

Yes; hless the man who first invented sleep 
(I really can’t avoid the iteration); 

But blast the man, with curses loud and deep, 


Whate’er the rascaTs name, or age, or 
station 

Who first invented, and went round advising, 
That artificial cut-off—Early Rising. 

“Rise with the lark, and with the lark to 
bed,” 

Observes some solemn, sentimental owi; 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said; 
But, ere you make yourself a fool or fowl, 
Prav just inquire about his rise and fali. 

And whether larks have any beds at all! 

The time for honest folks to be abed 
Is in the morning, if l reason right; 

And he who cannot keep his precious head 
Upon the pillow till it’s fairly light. 

And so enjoy his forty morning winks, 

Is up to knavery; or else—he drinks! . . . 

So let us sleep and give the Maker praise. 

1 like the lad who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 
Of vagrant worm by early songster caught, 
Cried, “Served him right!—it’s not at all 
surprising; 

The worm was punished, sir, for early 
rising!” 

Quill’s Quiz 

The questions below are based on 
queries sent to me by readers of the 
magazine. I look with disfavor on all 
quizzes and quiz games sińce a femalc 
relative of minę caught me with the word 
“beige” which I confused with the word 
“binge” on which I had some informa¬ 
tion. However, any three readers first 
sending in the correct answers will be 
given a choice of the three volumes of 
the Green Mountain Series— Yermont 
Verse , Yermonters: A Book of Biographies, or 
Vermont Prose: A Mis cel lany. Score your¬ 
self: 10 correct—brilliant; 8—brainy; 
7—bright; 5—dim; 3—duli; 2—dumb. 
Answers will be announced in the next 
issue; I don’t know them myself yet. 

1. How much larger is Massachusetts in 
square miles than Vermont? 2. What is the 
recipe for “blueberry flummery”? [An item 
in the menu of the Vermont breakfast given 
Robert Krost at the time of the awarding of 
the Limited Editions medal. | 3. What 

Vermonter stood on an island in the Pacific 
and watched a United States flcct, on the 
order of President Teddy Rooscvelt, pass in 
review in his honor? 4. Where was the first 
normal school in America founded? 5. Of 
what Vcrmonter, who later became Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, was it said: “Like 
a singed cat, he is better than he looks”? 
6. What is a pung? 7. Who founded the 
Vermont State Symphony Orchestra? 8. 
What are the words used in stopping a pair 
of oxen, also turning them to the left and 
right? 9. What famous German said this 
about Vermont: “My idea of a republic is a 
little State in the north of your great 
country . . . Vermont.” 10. How much is a 
first edition copy of Ethan Allen’s Narratroe 
of His Captivity worth in cash? 
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Nora Saurwein won second prize in the amateur group with her 
“Street Scene ’ oil ( left ). “Landscape with Figur es" won second 
Professional award for Francis Cobnrn of tlie University of Vermont , 
shown above with Evelyn Chevalier of Enosburg Falls. 



The exhibit attracted youngsters , too. Roy and Terry Conant , 
left , examine a bas-relief of Grandma Moses done by Gladys Skinntr. 
Mrs. John Midworth of Burlington , below, models her own like- 
ness, painted by Catherine R. Kane of Montpelier. 


PHOTOS BY ROGER CONANT AND WALT HAWYER 




The Fleming Museum Association sponsors a te a each 
year in the Museum Foyer for an Exhibition preview. 


Art appreciation is hard on the feet . Yisitors 
take a breather at the foot of gallery B. 


































“A Vermont Landscape ” by Arthur Healy oj Middlebury won top professional honors. 


A twenticth birthday is a big occasion for 
anyone—or for an art show. Early this ycar the 
Northern Vermont Artists in Burlington cele- 
brated its majority, in art exhibition at least. 

The twentieth anniversary exhibition at the 
Ruth Bar barów discusses her “January Thaw, 


Fleming Museum was an artistic success that 
drew thousands of yisitors. Directed by'Harold 
S. Knight of Burlington, who founded|the group 
in 1931, the exhibition carried 156 paintings and 
three pieces of sculpture by 125 artists. 
amatenr prize-winner, with Harold Knight. 


































A farmer with elms , a power company , 
railroads—a whole community 
spurred by “ Young Me?i of Action 
would not let the last of Champlain's great 
wbite sidewheelers pass from the scene 



by John A. Dobson 

F or THE 1948 SUMMER EDITION of 

Vermont Life , Ralph N. Hill wrotc 
an article about steamboating on 
Lakę Champlain. His closing paragraph 
was sentimental and hopeful, but scarcely 
enthusiastic. 

“The sidewheeler carries on a noble 
tradition in the transportation and 
recreation world. People along the lakę 
hope she will live to a ripe old age, for 
when the one remaining white spirit of 
the lakę turns her prow toward Shel- 
burne for the last time, the age of 
steamboating will be gone from Lakę 
Champlain forever.” 

The boat of which he wrote was the 
Ticonderoga, last of a great linę of Lakę 
steamers, and then, as now, still in active 
commission on the lakę. 

The “Ti” did not have to make that 
dreaded finał cruise during the summer of 
1948, nor in 1949, but this spring, as the 



HARRY RICHARDS 

Captain Alan son Fisher, at the uoheel, and son Martin , pilot , lifelong 
Champlain boatmen, kept the Ti afloat in 1949, nouo operate it. 



BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 

Burlington Jaycee committee members and Ti crra' are all smiles on 
the morning of maiden voyage. The Fishers flank Ralph Hill , right. 
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Stanley Valyeau , left , many years an engineer on the Ti , worked evenings and weekends with 
Martin Fisher in a race against time to ready the boa? s massive en ginę for the season. 

FRALEX 



ice began to break in the lakę, and the old 
ship tngged again at her huge mooring 
lines, things did not look too promising. 
Perhaps she had madę that last trip after 
all. Her present owners, the Fisher 
family, did not have enough Capital to put 
her into shape, repair the dock at Burling¬ 
ton, and provide advertising and promotion 
for the coming season. Much as they hated 
to do it, the Fishers had decided to sell her 
for scrap. The Ti’s Steel hull, and her 
massive beam engine, were worth several 
thousand dollars as scrap Steel. No reason- 
able solution to save her as an excursion 
boat had come to light. 

Fortunately, concern over the Ti’s fate 
was not limited to the P'isher family. The 
boat had many friends—morę than she 
modestly could acknowledge—and some- 
how they all got together to save her from 
the humiliating burns of the wreckers’ 
torches. It is not easy to explain just why 
her friends rallied so vigorously around 
her. Unabashed sentiment abounded, but 
along with it camc hours of voluntary toil, 
and several thousand dollars of cold 
Vermont cash. No one will ever know just 
how many people havc, in one way or 
another, done their bit to save the Ti. 

But, for the sake of the record, the 
story should be told step by step, as far as 
that is possiblc. As soon as it had become 
cvidcnt to a group of young Burlington 
businessmen that there was abroad a 
strong and generally accepted feeling that 


the “Ti” must not be scrapped, these 
men sat down to work out a plan of 
action. They had a “cause” and no w they 
needed an organization to foster it. Several 
of the men who had discussed the fate of 
the Ti were members of the new Burling¬ 
ton Chapter of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Before the ink was dry on 
the organization’s charter papers, its 
members found themselves enthusiastical- 
ly acclaiming its first activity. 

One evening in late May they drove in 
a motor caravan out to Shelburne Harbor, 
and paraded aboard the Ti, with banners 
and signs proclaiming their mission “Save 
the Ti!” At this first of many “Save the 
Ti” meetings, plans were drawn. A 
campaign to raise Si0,000 dollars was 
begun. The money would be placed in a 
non-profit Burlington Civic Betterment 
Fund, and would then be loaned to the 
Fisher Steamboat Co. so that the Ti- 
conderoga could be prepared for another 
season. 

But morę than that, the men of the 
Junior Chamber would actively aid the 
Fishers in the detailed problems of publi¬ 
city and advertising, and would supply 
experienced advice and guidancc in such 
matters as accounting and purchasing. 
They fiilly realized that Captain Fisher, 
with 54 years of cxpcriencc on the lakes, 
and his sons, Martin and Carl, were well 
qualified to handle the running of the boat, 
and they were immediately taken with the 


Mrs. Valyeau and her niece also helped 
irigthe cleaning , w!i ile Jaycee members , be- 
low\ painted the upper decks and pilot hoitse 
to save money badly needed for operating 
expenses at the start of the 195(1 season. 

IAN MCLAUGHLIN 
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War-surplus pontoons, given to the City of Burlington by the Navy, 
njoere in tum given to the Jaycees as the nucleus of a nenja dock. 


Welded at the City s Wa ter department , the pontoons were dumped into 
the wa ter for towing to the dock site. Dock costs Jaycees almost nothing. 
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spirit and courage of rhis family. For here 
was a story in itself, of a family unit 
whose heart and soul was bound up in a 
grand old steamship, wanting morę than 
anything in this world to see it continue 
its career. 

The man chosen to lead this activity 
was, not surprisingly, the man who wrote 
the paragraph with which this article 
hegan. His enthusiasm for the project was 
almost overwhelming. Somewhat to the 
dismay of his publishers in New York, no 
doubt, Ralph Hill plunged into the task of 
saving the Ti. His formula was simple. 
He completely ignored any possibility of 
failure, and attacked seemingly over- 
whelming obstacles with such yitality and 
ingenuity that they crumbled meekly 


before him. He was not alone in his work 
of course. Countless men, in and out of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
contributed their time, their skills and 
their money. 

There was much to do aboard the Ti, to 
make her ready for the annual Coast 
Guard inspection. Stanley Valyeau, who 
spent many years as engineer on the Ti, 
volunteered to work on the engine, and 
spent many evenings and Sundays quietly 
and efhciently preparing the great Fletcher 
engine for the new season. Often George 
Fortune and John Adams, also former Ti 
engineers, helped him at the task. 
Margaret Fisher, Captain Fisher’s daugh- 
ter, and Mrs. Fisher scoured the Windows 
and brass. Mr. and Mrs. George Brown 


Once in the water, pontoons were towed to former location of Lakę Champlain Yacht Club. 
Working night and day, volnnteer crew, paced by welder Bill Scott , beat June 30 deadline. 



used to bring their Sunday lunch to the 
boat so that Mr. Brown could help the 
Junior Chamber volunteers with the job of 
painting the decks. These are but a few 
of the generous souls who felt so strongly 
that the Ti must sail again. 

Over in Burlington there was the prob¬ 
lem of an adequate dock. Last season the 
boat had tied up at the foot of Mapie 
Street, but a fire had sińce ravaged a large 
warehouse near the pier. It looked as 
though a new location would be the best 
solution. The spot at the foot of College 
Street, where the old Lakę Champlain 
Yacht Club had once stood, was chosen. 
But, of course, there was no dock there, 
and docks for 220 foot steamboats cost 
money, many thousands of dollars, it was 
said. It happened, however, that the city 
of Burlington had been the recipient of 
many huge war-surplus pontoons. These 
had not been definitely earmarked for 
other use, and Mayor Moran and his 
Board of Aldermen promptly OK’ed their 
use as the backbone of a dock for the Ti. 
The Burlington Light and Water Depart¬ 
ment supplied a crane and operators to 
move the gigantic pontoons into place so 
that they could be fastened togcthcr. A 
smali, but determincd crew went to work 
on the job of building a 129 foot dock in 
eight days. And they did it, with the help 
of 8-year-old Billy Scott, who ran the 
winches from the cab of his Dad’s truck, 
responding to signals from father-foreman 
with the calm skill of a vetcran. 

Many private firms in Burlington 
performed yaluable free services. Railroad 
ties from the Rutland Railroad were 
donated for cribbing, light posts from the 
Green Mountain Power Corporation 
helped make the piling. The Central 












At opening ceremomes Ralph Hill, gniding spirit of the Tis salvation, asks to hear the whistle 
blow while Albert Cojfrin, Jaycee president ( left) and Govemor Harold Arthur look on. 


Vermont Railroad, next-door neighbor to 
the new dock, enthusiastically coóperated. 
And at least one farmer can view the new 
dock with a somewhat proprietory air. 
For 20 staunch elms which are no w pilings 
for the Ti, were growing on George 
0 ’Brien’s farm in Shelburne as late as the 
2 0th day of June. 

As the work progressed on the boat 
over in the harbor, and on the pier at the 
foot of College Street, other friends of the 
Ti carried on the campaign to raise the 
needed $10,000. Under President Ray 
Darling, the Junior Chamber campaigners 
pressed further toward their goal. Some¬ 
what over the half-way mark, it became 
apparent that a decision must be madę. If 
the Ti was to prosper this season she 
must be ready for business by July first. 
With several thousand doliars morę 
needed, should the Ti begin its regular 
season, and depend on continued do- 
nations? There was only one answer to 
that as far as the enthusiastic Jaycee men 
were concerned. Of course! She ’11 sail! 

Now it was time for the publicity men 
to go to work, and that they did with a 
will, and a way. 

On the evening of June 30th, at seven 
p.m. the wonderful steamship Ticonder- 
oga was lying proudly at her new dock. 
Her decks shone in the evening sunlight. 
Banners fluttered above the hurricane 
deck. And down in the engine room chief 
Engineer Bigelow proudly flicked an 
imaginary speck of dust from the plaque 
which read “The Fletcher Steam Engine 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., 1906.” 

Out onto the dock, and up the gangway 
came the men and women who had worked 


so hard for this occasion. And to con- 
gratulate them, and pay their respects to 
the Queen of the Lakę, were many State 
and City dignitaries—Governor Harold 
Arthur, Mayor Moran, and the Burlington 
Board of Aldermen. The V.F.W. Drum 
and Bugle Corps, resplendent in red and 
blue uniforms, arranged themselves on the 
bridge around the pilot house. Brief, 
enthusiastic greetings were exchanged in 
a ceremony recorded for rebroadcasting. 

Last to come to the microphone was 
Ralph Hill. “I for one,” said Hill, “would 
like to hear that whistle blow!” Captain 
Fisher, standing by the wheel in the pilot 


Miss Vermo?it, Eleanor Kangas of 
Springfield , gives starting signal. 

house, nodded to Pilot Fisher who blew a 
long, long blast on the deep toned 
whistle. 

A few moments later Miss Vermont, 
lovely Eleanor Kangas, from Springfield, 
tugged at the cord which signalled the 
engineer to start the sidewheels. The 
Drum and Bugle Corps struck up a 
mighty fanfarę. Those aboard and those 
ashore sent up a cheer. With a dignity 
which became her years, but with grace 
and power which denied them, the Ti- 
conderoga proudly glided into the sunset, 
on her first trip of the season of nineteen 
hundred and fifty. 
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In her years of service the Ti has entertained hnndreds of thousands of children. 
Jaycee management has stressed that once agam the Ti is a family boat. 
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Borne vermont Ways 

of Life: By Vrest Orton 


The World's Most Costly Animals 

It’s always rewarding to discover some- 
thing brand new in Vermont. And when 
it’s a new way of making a living the dis- 
covery becomes even morę interesting. 

Today I discovered chinchillas. Visiting 
Nelson and Louise Watkinsln Springfield, 
I saw “the móśF"expensfee animals in 
captivity. Efficiently housed in a modern 
24 by 55 air-conditioned structure back of 
the Watkins residence on Hill Place, are 
some five dozen charming little creatures 
who fetch, when sold for breeding pur- 
poses, from 5 1,000 to 5 1,600 a mated pair, 
and when madę into a woman’s coat carry 
a $30,000 to 570,000 price tag per coat. 

To most people I suspect chinchillas are 
not a new story. But sińce I have had, up 
to now, very little interest in any animals 
smaller than horses, the story of the 
Watkins experiment and the inception of 
this new industry in America only thirty- 
seven years ago, was intensely diverting. 

They Only Breed 

The first chinchillas were brought into 
the United States in 1923 by M. F. Chap¬ 
man, a mining engineer who hired Indians 
to capture a few in the high Andes. From 
this smali parent stock has grown the 
present chinchilla population of North 
America now totaling about 55,000 and 
living on some 900 ranches. 

The Watkins establishment, the only 
breeding ranch, so far, in Vermont, was 
set up by Nelson Watkins and his wife 
only last year. Watkins, former Chicago 
sales representative of Jones & Lamson 
Machinę Tool Company of Springfield, 
got homesick for his native town and took 


this new way of retiring and making a 
different kind of a living in Vermont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watkins started with 
five mated pairs, added five morę pairs 
three months later and have sińce added 
six morę. So today they own thirty-two 
adults and twenty-seven infants. Since 
chinchillas can be mated twice a year and 
the females bear from one to four off- 
spring, a herd can be increased slowly and 
surely if one has patience, time, and is 
willing to work. 

When I asked Mr. Watkins to whom 
he sold the fur for coats, he said he didn’t. 
This struck me as very amusing and I 
asked what the sense of all this work and 
breeding was if no one ever sold the 
animals for their fur. Then he told me 
the paradox of the chinchilla story: if all 
the animals in the country today were 
killed there would not be enough to make 
300 coats. Therefore, except for skins 
from animals who die of natural causes 
the some 900 chinchilla ranches are doing 
nothing but breeding animals for each 
other, or for new ranches who wish to 
start this new business. 

Thus the lovely little chinchilla is safe 
from slaughter for another six to ten years 
when, at the present ratę, the population 
may reach a level so breeders can sell 
pelts profitably. 

A Dainty Pet 

As I say, I like horses and up to now 
nothing smaller, but I was decidedly won 
over by these fascinating, decidedly pert 
little animals who have the softest fur of 
any living creature . . . eighty times finer 
than human hair. Fuli grown, a chinchilla 
is about the size of a cottontail rabbit. But 
its constantly twitching cat-like whiskers 
and luxurious silky grey black-tipped fur 
make it resemble a smali rabbit. And its 
raised bushy taił makes it look like a grey 
squirrel. Yet it is neither. The chinchilla 
belongs to the rodent family. 

Chinchillas have absolutely no odor, 
and are, in fact, the cleanest animals in 
the world. They are nocturnal in habit, 
playing, romping and breeding at night. 
The Watkins get a great deal of pleasure 
taking care of their herd for they are play- 
ful, amusing, and affectionate and do not 
scratch because they have no claws. They 
matę for life, are devoted and domestic, 
and act like a well bred family . . . quiet, 
fastidious and clean. 

Chinchillas are dainty eaters and eat no 
meat. They consume only grains, bark, 
greens and hay. They drink less than one 
tablespoon of water a day, and it costs 
only 52.50 a year to feed one. Mrs. 
Watkins places the special chinchilla pel- 
lets, oatmeal, and dried fruit in a divided 


glass dish and feeds them once a day 
toward night. The babies eat Pablum. All 
chinchillas take a daily bath in a dish of 
fine sand or Fuller’s Earth and are so odor- 
less that many people start chinchilla 
ranches in the spare rooms of houses. 

A Way to Make a Living 

Nelson Watkins has contributed several 
original features to the chinchilla housing 
and breeding business. His pen room has 
eighty wire mesh cages, all suspended 
from the ceiling so the tile fioor can be 
washed easily. He invented and installed 
under each tier of pens an endless bclt of 
plastic, making a moving fioor in each pen. 
Standing at one end, Watkins turns a 
crank, moves the fioor toward him and 
brushes off the droppings and hay into a 
trough. The daily stint of cleaningr is done 
in a jiffy. 

One of the most delightful sights, to 
my wife and children who visited the 
Watkins ranch, was the chinchilla babies. 
When born the infant weighs about one 
ounce, but he has his eyes open, displays 
a fuli set of twenty teeth, and is at once 
ready to romp and race around the pen. It 
is easy to become extremely fond of these 
unique creatures as the Watkins are, and 
the business could easily appeal to people 
who want pets that pay off. 

Watkins says that chinchilla farming 
can be a sideline and that, as in his case, 
the business can be developed into a fuli 
time job if one has time and some Capital. 
You can start with only one pair. The 
animals, while not hard to raise and care 
for, do require constant attention and a 
fine sense of accuracy and patience. 

A Source of lnvestment 

Another source of income for the chin¬ 
chilla farmer is the raising of animals he 
has sold to others as an investment. Not 
long ago former Attorney General and 
Mrs. Alban J. Parker of Springfield 
bought four fuli grown chinchillas of the 
Watkins Ranch. But the animals stay at 
the ranch. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins feed 
and care for them leaving the Parkers the 
fun of visiting them every few days and 
showing their friends the new pets and 
interesting source of investment and 
dividends. For this service the Watkins 
charge 53.00 a month per animal which is 
both cheap for the Parkers and profitable 
for the Watkins. Since chinchillas can be 
bred every six months, the Parker Herd 
has already brought forth one dividend. 


Readers are urged to send to Vrest Orton, Weston, yer¬ 
mont, notices of unusual new businesses and ways of 
earning a living which have news and human interest 
value. Mention here in no way constitutes endorsement 
by either Mr. Orton or Yermont Life. 
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Responsible chinchilla breeders keep accurate stock records of 
every crnimal. These records consist of a pen card, an ojfice 
card, and a daily log,giving the pedigree and breeding bisiory. 


The chinchilla pens are suspended from the ceiling in the Watkins 
Ran eh. Each top tier contains ten cages. Room is allowed for ten 
morę to be added on the lower tier as the population inereases. 



Mrs. Watkins feeds the animals daily special chinchilla 
pellets, oatmeal, and dried frnit. The babies eat Pablum. 


Mrs. Watkins is holding a fuli gronom chinchilla 
nooho cannot scratch because he has no clanjos. 


rhe Watkins Chinchilla Ranch at Springfield, Yermont 


PHOTOS BY BERNARD L. LASHUA 


The chinchilla has long r whiskers njuhich he constantly twitches 
like Uncle Wiggley, though not related to the rabbit tribe. 
Daily food is weighed by the gram as overfeeding is not good. 


The chinchilla s taił is like that of a sąuirrel and njohen he sits up 
it curls along his back. The animal shonjon below is gnawing bits of 
apple tree bark uohich he likes. 
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by Ethel C. Morse 


I t WAS JANUARY 31, 1838. In spite of the rigid cold, 
cutters, pungs and sleds had begun to jingle merrily 
into Weathersfield Bow at an early hour. They 
brought ministers, deacons, other friends and their 
families to the dedication of a new stone edifice, to be 
known as the East Congregational Church. 

Every kitchen in the yillage was fragrant with the 
tantalizing odor of roasting chicken; pies were waiting in 
linę to be cut; the table was set for its capacity of guests. 
This was the great day to which the people had looked 
forward ever sińce their momentous decision to leave the 
Weathersfield Center Church and erect their own house 
of worship. Now the task was completed and on this day 
of dedication there was excitement, rejoicing and a justi- 
fiable pride in achievement. 

There stood the church, its thick walls and sturdy bell- 
tower able to withstand the furious buffetings of a Ver- 
mont winter, yet withal a structure of such beauty that 
they were surę the Lord God would see that it was very 
good. 

Fires had been started the night before in the long, box 
stoves whose pipes ran the entire length of the edifice for 
greater efficiency in heating. The chilled visitors and their 
hosts lingered gratefully about these warm corners chat- 
ting, until it was time for the service to begin and they 
were shown to their pews and the doors tidily secured. 

In front of the worshippers a handsome pulpit of ample 
proportions occupied the focal point, while at the rear of 
the church a smali gallery accommodated the choir. It 
was “a goodly companie” which filled the sanctuary, 
many of whom borę first names taken from the Bibie. 

We know that Zopher Tuttle and his family sat in pew 
45 because one of his descendants holds the deed to that 
sitting. Three of the five who signed or witnessed that 
important document also borę Scriptural names: Silas, 
Barnabas and Gideon. Tiny rectangles of white paper are 
affixed as seals. 


Zopher paid only $28 for his pew but others must have 
done better for we read in the records: “Twenty-four 
pews or slips have been sold for the gross sum of $ 209 3.50, 
leaving 32 slips unsold, of which 2 are engaged but not 
selected.” The building cost was “$3583.95, a smali 
amount for granite stone and expense of stoves and pipę 
not included.” The workmen received 50 cents a rod for 
building the walls, while those who brought the Stones 
from the quarry were paid $1.00 per day for their work 
and the use of their oxen. 

Being canny Vermonters, the cost had been counted 
carefully and now all were satisfied. We can see their 
intent faces turned toward the Rev. H. B. Holmes as he 
arose to deliver the dedicatory address. It was doubtless a 
good sermon and very long but we shall never know for 
“Mr. H. declined to give a copy for the press.” Perhaps 
it was just as well. 

Although the building had been duły dedicated and 
services were being held, the church was not officially 
organized until the following April with fifty-sevcn mem- 
bers, all of whom came from the Weathersfield Center 
fold. 

On April 2 8th the church “voted to engage Mr. 
Bronson for six months at the ratę of $450 for the year.” 
Eyidently all was not well for in June we find the Pru¬ 
dential Committee instructed to secure a supply for the 
time being. A little later: “Voted to give the Rev. 
Benjamin Holmes a yearly salary of 450 dollars in money 
payable semi-annually and 50 dollars in produce.” But the 
saints of those days were very human after all and when 
two years later a meeting was called and a ballot taken, 
there were 8 votes for and 12 votes against M*. Holmes. 
At this point the committee felt the need of reinforce- 
ments for the record reads: “Added Mr. Gideon Haskell 
to the committee to inform Rev. Benjamin Holmes of the 
vote of the Society.” Mr. Holmes resigned. 

Three other ministers served the church for yarying 
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Old landmarks have gone but the 112 year old Ectst Congregation al Church at Weathersfield Bow 
still stcmds, a tribute to the early Vermonters who built it. ( 1 \ odac lirowe by leo Litwin.) 


periods of time and thcn rcgular services with scttlcd 
pastors werc abandoncd. For this there were scvcral 
rcasons. 

The building of the Stone Mcetinghouse had bccn 
undertaken at a time w hen the town was at its peak in 
population and cnjoying its greatest prosperity. William 
Jarvis, U. S. Consul to Lisbon, had brought to his 2000 
acre farm in Weathersfield Bow, merino sheep purchascd 


by a spccial dispensation from the Escurial royal flock of 
Spain. There for 48 ycars he bred merinos and stimulated 
so much interest in sheep-raising that this industry 
dominated the agriculture of the State for half a century. 

Although himself a Unitarian, he hclped to make the 
East Congregational Church possiblc and contributed 
generously to its support. Often members of the Jarvis 
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family occupied the choir gallery and their names appear 
frequently in the church history even to the present day. 

Major Charles Jarvis, a son killed in the Civil war, 
left $ i 500, the interest from which was for the support 
of preaching so long as services were held 26 Sundays in 
the year. Mrs. Taintor, a granddaughter, replaced the 
beli when it cracked while being tollcd for the death of 
Presidcnt Garfield. Mrs. Patterson, another grand¬ 
daughter helped to install the present windows when 
replacements became necessary and assisted with other 
repairs. Mrs. Patterson’s mother, Mrs. Hunt, brought in 
the rector from West Claremont and Episcopal services 
were held for a time. 

The story is told that on one occasion when Jarvis 
Hunt was receiving the offering, a farmer dropped in a 
dollar bill and then started to extract some change. “No 
you don’t,” said the young man, loud enough to be heard 
all over the church, “What goes in does not come out.” 

Weathersfield Bow in the days of its prosperity boasted 
a blacksmith’s shop and a wheelwright did a thriving 
business. These two institutions were as necessary to the 
economy of the town as our garages today. Potash was 
an important product, sent down the river in exchange 
for groceries, English goods and cutlery. There was also 
a grist mili, a saw mili and a tannery, a generał storę and 
a “public house.” Those were the days of large families 
and at times there were 70 children attending the school. 

In the midst of this activity the Stone Meetinghouse 
stood as a symbol of the presence of God in the town. 
Within its walls babies were christened, the last rites 
held for the dead and an occasional marriage solemnized. 

But conditions were changing and gradually a new era 
closed the local industries. Adventurous young people 
went to seek their fortunes in the large centers and never 
returned. Old landmarks disappeared but the Stone Church 
remained. 

Today there is not much inside the sanctuary that 
speaks of the past. Gone is the gallery; the pulpit has 
given place to another of morę modern design; the pews 
are minus their doors. 

But a few courageous women have raised money to 
repair and paint the belfry and a dining room and kitchen 
have been installed in the basement to provide facilities 
for serving suppers and holding sales. These activities 
take carc of the building and support charitable causes. 

The church clerk, Mrs. Lucy Butterfield, lives across 
the way in one of the remaining houses of yesterday. 

Few maps carry the name of Weathersfield Bow but 
the tourist going south on Route 5, just below Wilgus 
State Forest Park, will see on his right, while passing 
down the maple-lined Street, an old Stone Church, looking 
as fresh and substantial as it did on that day 11 2 years 
ago when it was dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God. End 



by Hayden S. Pearson 

W hen october’s flaming glory has disappeared 
and the countryman pulls the tenth sheet from 
the big calendar that hangs between the south 
windows of the kitchen, a new kind of beauty comes to 
northern hills and valleys. True, there are days of cold 
rain and sleet. There are days when the nimbus clouds 
hover close. On such days the countryman likes to putter 
in the cluttered farm shop. The sleet may play tick-tack 
on the grimy, cobwebby windows but the rusty dilapi- 
dated stove keeps a comfortable 80 degrees as a man 
whittles out new teeth for the bullrake. 

There are days however, when beauty rests on the land. 
In the rays of the low-circling sun the vase-shaped elms in 
mountain valleys stand patiently above the carpet of frost- 
tanned grasses. At high noon on a elear November day 
there is a peculiar brilliance in the light. The lichen-etched, 
weather-furrowed stonewalls look like granite-linked 
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Dranjoing by Edward Sanborn 


chains as they ramble beside country roads, climb thc 
pasture hillsides and meander over the mountains’ sloping 
shoulders. 

He who loves Naturo in all thc seasons of the year looks 
forward to the eleventh month. November is the revealing 
period. The lcaves of maples, oaks, birches and beeches 
are now a soft, moist carpet in the woodland. The birds’ 

, nests are gray-black blotches in the trees; the silver cones 
of thc hornets’ nests sway from the tips of birch branches. 
Woodchuck holes show up along the walls and raił fences. 
In the swamps the cylindrical cattails stand like inverted 
exclamation points among thc brown reeds and grasses. 

I his is the season when one senses the deep heritage of 
thc countryside. Here and there along the dirt roads one 
comes upon a gaunt, granitc-lined ccllar hole. It is a poig- 
nant scene to him w ho is sensitive. Perhaps there is a worn 
grani te doorstep. A century or less ago happy children 


went back and forth across this stone. Now the cellar is 
a tangle of scraggly sumac, blackberry vines and gray 
birches. Time was when these fields were a farm and the 
house cellar in autumn was filled with vegetables and 
fruits. At a corner of the foundation there may be a clump 
of lilacs or perchance a few frost-killed peony stems. It 
may be that in the long ago a young bride planted them 
there. The foundation of the barn cellar is nearby and one 
wonders how men got those huge slabs of granite into 
position. Only a moment ago as Naturę reckons time there 
were cleared fields here. Out in the woods one can still 
find gaunt, high-growing apple trees, fighting a losing 
battle. 

The countrvman likes the spirit of November. Funda- 
mentally there is nothing depressing about the season. 
This is the time of fulfillment. Gone now is the rush of 
summer and the hurry of harvest. The barn is fuli of 
sweet-smelling hay and the crib is bulging with corn. The 
house cellar has bins of potatoes, carrots, beets and turnips. 
There are barrels of cabbage and boxes of Mclntosh, Spies 
and Baldwins. Shelves are deep with colorful jars of fruits 
and vegetables, jams, jellies and preserves. 

There is work to do. There always is on a farm. The 
fali plowing is Hnished and the moist brown ribbons of 
soil make a symmetrical pattern on Earth’s breast. The 
ice house is shovelcd out and madę ready for the harvest 
of gray-green cakes when the ice is thick on pond and 
river. The long boards and stakes are brought down from 
the beams in the horse barn and set up to bank the house. 
Years before science began working its contemporary 
wonders, pioneers discovered that sawdust was efficient 
insulating materiał. Good farmers go over their buildings 
and make all snug and tight for the months of cold. 

Days are short and the sun’s path shrinks lower each 
day. On a elear day as the sun drops to the horizon’s rim 
there is a brief interlude of heart-lifting beauty. On the 
hardwood ridges, the trees stand silhouetted against the 
sun like sharply-limned intricate etchings. The tali dark 
trunks and interwoven branches make a beautiful picture 
against the scarlet of the sunset. 

Day’s end comes suddenly. In the golden glow of lan- 
tern light the countryman does the chores. When he comes 
across the yard with the milk pail on his arm and the 
lantern in his hand, the light throws long grotcsque 
shadows. He stops a moment to look upward. The heaven 
is a mass of stars—so Iow that one thinks he could almost 
reach them with a long handle and stir them around. He 
feels a sudden cold breeze. “A black frost tonight,” he 
thinks. No matter. This is November—end of one season, 
beginning of another. The kitchen is warm and cozy. The 
fried potatoes, bread and butter piekłeś, hot biscuits and 
mapie syrup, and the maple-flavored squash pie will hit 
the spot. After six months of hustle countrymen like the 
spirit of November. End 
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Green Mountain Woodcrafters 



by Evelyn L. Coleman 
Kodachromes by Aldrien Carleton 


W e firmly believe,” said Paul Kennedy, one 
of the Woodcrafters, “that anyone with an 
original idea, who is not afraid of a little hard 
work, can still start his own business and make a success 
of it.” 

Exemplifying this simple basie theory, the Kennedy 
brothers, Paul and John (Jack), have built up one of the 
successful smali businesses for which Vermont is famous. 

Starting fifteen years ago with no equipment except the 
set of carpenter tools with which they literally carved 
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their way through college, plus plenty of courage, ability, 
and determination, they worked for two years building 
camps on Lakę Champlain for vacationers, before they 
earned cnough to rent an old barn, purchasc some light- 
weight machincry, and start a smali business of their own. 
The story of their success, beginning with their start on 
the provcrbial shoe-string, and building a business that 
now runs into six figures, is punctuated with disappoint- 
ments and rebuffs. It is the story of patient pcrtinacity, 
courage, hard work, and the ability to keep everlastingly 



















Lejt. Charlie Meehcm 
tnrning out a salad 
bonjol from partially 
hollowed stock fresk 
from the ki In. 

Right. Gus Kusek. 



Left. An interesting 
color contrast between 
finished and unfin- 
ished wooden bemls. 
Belozu. Abby Dnjoire 
in the parking room. 
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Vemon Curtis sands rough salctd servers into smooth, finished prod- 
ucts ready for lacąuer coatings. Mr. Curtis has been with the Ken- 
nedys sińce they went in business in Charlotte, (gustaf ekman) 

at the job—true Vermont traits as typical today as in the 
days of Ethan Allen. 

The present home of the Green Mountain Wood- 
crafters is in Bristol, just off the main Street that leads 
to the famous, awe-inspiring, Lincoln-Warren Pass. It is 
not a large building but a regular bee-hive of industry. 
As you enter the main showroom your attention is caught 
immediately by the soft humming of machinery, the 
pungent scent of freshly cut wood, and the clean odor of 
lacquer. I hen you notę the attractive display of hand- 
turned wooden tableware; trays and salad bowls in many 
sizes, compotes, snack trays, candle sticks, lazy susans, 
ash trays, and many other articles, all madę from the 
beautiful wood of the hard birch, or cherry birch as it is 
called because of the glowing colors in the finished 
products. 

You will probably be met by Mothcr Kennedy, a slight, 

Jack Kennedy loads kiln with his new pottery product — hand-made 
pieces designed to complement the woodenware . A cement addition 
to the main shop houses the ovens and kilns. (gustaf ekman) 


active, silvery-haired lady with bright blue eyes, who acts 
as receptionist for her boys most afternoons. 

Directly back of the show room is the ofhce and the 
main work room where workers arc busy at the whirring 
lathes, cutting articles from the kiln-dried wooden blocks. 
The roar here is deafening, but upstairs it is quieter as 
you enter the finishing rooms where the spray booths are. 
Down stairs is another room fitted with drying machines 
—the dry kiln, where partially hollowed blocks of wood 
remain for three months at a steady temperaturę of 126 
degrees before the finał turning. 

Most of the machinery used by the Kennedy’s is the 
light-weight or home workshop type, which they say is 
capable of making anything they manufacture. 

It was in their first shop in Charlotte that they rcalized 
the true value of machinery such as the Walker-Turner 
and Delta Manufacturing companies produce. In their 
rented shop they began doing custom work making 
window sash, doors, and cupboards to be used in the 
summer camps. One day, just as an experiment, Jack 
turned out a few compotes and placed them on display. 
Much to his surprise they sold quickly and morę were 
ordered. “Some dopes paid as much as two dollars apiece 
for them,” said Paul whimsically, when telling about it. 

Quick to grasp an opportunity, the brothers borrowed 
money to buy the shop, installed morę machinery, and 
began making woodenware in earnest. Business inereased 
and soon they built two additions and hired extra helpers. 
Much later they learned that they were pioneers in wood- 
working craft, and, as far as is known, had the first shop 
of its kind in the State. 

At first business firms were reluctant to stock the new 
products. Their first customers, the Sherwin Electric Co., 
of Burlington, accepted the first order on consignment 
only. Later they sold to Lewis & Congcr, in New York 
City, where the Woodcrafter’s products are still handled. 
Ovington’s, also in that city, was another of the first firms 
to carry the Kennedy products. 

The death of their father, a retired Methodist minister, 
who had aided and encouraged the brothers in their ven- 
ture, was a severe blow. Before they had recovered from 
this sorrow, Fate took another swing at them. A flash 
fire in the finishing room completely wiped out the shop, 
stock, and most of the machinery—only a few weeks 
after they had paid off the mortgage and bought their first 
$1000 war bond. “Had our machinery not been of the 
light type,” dcclared Paul, “everything would have been 
destroyed. As it was, we saved about $200 worth, some 
of which is still in usc in the present shop." 

Saddened but not discouraged, Paul and Jack came to 
Bristol and purchased an old building, formerly a garage, 
for $5500. They installed morę light weight machinery, 
some of it second-hand, due to a wartime scarcity. They 
did not rcalize just how dilapidated the building was 
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until the first big storm scnt showers of snów, sleet, and 
watcr through the roof and over thcir machinery. Patiently 
they cleancd and reassembled the machines and once morę 
began fil ling the orders which had accumulated. 

Needless to say, they also installed a complete sprinkler 
outfit which was morę expensive than the shop itself. 
Business had started to grow when Jack received an 
urgent request from his Uncle Sam to come and assist 
him for awhile. Always accommodating, Jack dropped 
work and started immediatcly, leaving Paul to carry on 
at home. 

Paul quickly rearranged the shop and he, with the 
helpers who now numbered eighteen, began making 
butcher-saw handles for the Marines, lockers for the 
Vermont Copper Company, and also for the Aluminum 
Company of America. They madę so many scrub brushcs 
for the Navy that Paul began to worry for fear he might 
be put into that Department where his buddies might find 
out he was responsible for making them, and then-. 

At present the Kennedys employ eighteen helpers, 
local people, most of whom have been with them many 
years. They use about 200,000 ft. of lumber per year, 
most of which is selected in the log and sawed to their 
requirements. Lately, they have purchased a smali lot 
behind the shop where the lumber may be trucked in and 
stacked conveniently. Their chief investment is in the 
building, sprinkler, equipment and materials, with the 
machinery playing a minor part. 

Paul insists that Jack is the chief factor in the firm as 
he designs and creates all new products, while he, Paul, 
is merely the business manager. However the brothers 
have many consultations before new projects are attempt- 
ed, new designs produced or older ones dropped. At 
present the Kennedy products are being sold in forty- 
three different States and shipments go to department 
Stores, gift shops, and novelty shops. While the Wood- 
crafters have not madę a fortunę with their industry— 
much of their incomc is re-absorbed in the business—they 
are doing work they like, enjoy a comfortable way of 
life and havc become an integral part of the community 
life in Bristol. 

Soon after he returned from the service, Jack married 
Barbara (Bobby) Gallagher, a graduate of U.V.M., and 
they now have children, two girls and a boy. 1 hcy live 
in the new house Jack recently built on Tornado Hi 11 
Tcrrace, named, Jack explained, not because of his three 
little trouble-makers, but because thc wind always blows 
like a tornado up there. Close by Jack’s home is the 
bungalow of Mother Kennedy, built for her a few years 
ago by her boys, that she might be independent and 
pursue her vocation of oil painting, at which she is an 
cxpert, but a vcry modest one. 

Paul, ably seconding his brotherks lead, also married a 
U.Y.M. graduate, Marion Colcman, and settled down in 


The Kennedy Brothers , Paul ( left) and Jack , are the creators as well 
as the owners of the wood and pottery products they sell. hlere they 
look over a new item in Mountain Kiln pottery. (gustaf ekman) 

a large white house on South Street. They now have two 
smali girls. 

Lately, Jack has placed some of his pottery pieces on 
the market—a new Vermont industry which he has been 
perfecting for ten years. These hand-made pieces are de- 
signed to complement thc woodenware and form beautiful 
combinations. A new cement addition to the main shop 
now houses the ovcns and kilns. 

Although the Green Mountain Woodcrafters dis- 
tribute a neat little catalog of their products, including the 
new pottery pieces, they have little need to advertise 
their wares—they are too well known now. 

They insist their success is nothing wonderful and 
anyone with ingenuity and an idea can do as well. 1 hey 
say they have many other ideas for making products they 
fecl could be as successful as thc wooden ware, and if 
they evcr find thc demand changing will not hesitate to 
try out some of them. End 

A cornerof the show room where the wooden and pottery com¬ 
binations are shown Mother Kennedy , sal es clerk and hostess , 
shows a salad set to a customer. In the backgmund is one of 
Mother Kennedy s oil paintings. (gustaf ekman) 





















The Albcmy-Craftsbury highway as it looks today. (mack derick) 


VERMONT TURNPIKES 

by W. Storrs Lee 

In a not-so-self-reliant era Vermonters turned 
their public road system over to prroate 
enterprise—and later wished they hadnt. 
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I f you had set out on a sight-seeing tour of Vermont 
a century and a quarter ago, keeping your horse- 
drawn phaeton to the best-graded roads in the State, 
faithfully disregarding the shunpikes and the uncertain 
cut-offs, chances are that the two hundred and fifty mile 
circuit would have cost your family of five a total of 
seventy-five dollars in tolls alone — exclusive of tavern 
bills, blacksmith’s charges, pienie lunches, and oats for 
the horses. 

Few tourists could afford to take a vacation in Vermont 
in the early 1800’s. Toll gates kept them out. And even 
for settlcrs and first-generation natives the cost of getting 
about was so prohibitive, it was good economy to stay 
home. They paid taxes like fifty-six cents to get a marę 
through the gate, twelve cents for an ox-drawn sled, 
thirty cents for a sulky, half a cent for a sow on the way 
to market, and three cents a dozen for a flock of sheep 
enroute to a new pasture. The huge toll sign at the gate 
I listed all the details. 

It is a strange paradox in Yermont history that no 
sooner had the settlers won their hard-earned struggle 
for indcpcndence and individual rights than they sur- 
rendered their freedom of transportation to private Capital. 
Roads, their most important public utility, became a 
private monopoly, and for decades the citizens of the 
State and their visitors from north, south, east and west, 
\ smarted under the shortsightedness. 

In the early days of the settlements along the Green 
Mountains, little attention was paid to roads and trans¬ 
portation. The whole purpose ot creating a town in the 
i wilderness was to achieve a community self-sufficiency. 
j Each village had its own church and school, its own 

| Toll rates were nicely graduated and left no traveler in doubt or with 
chance to bargain. This sign set fees jor the Tncker Toll Bridge at 
U Bellows Falls. " (loyell). 


blacksmith shop and shoemaker, its own grist and saw 
mili, its own country storę. Any respectable household 
was a smali manufactory where the family was kept busy 
weaving, spinning, brewing, baking, tanning, winnowing. 
The family within the village was sufficient unto itself 
and content in its idyllic economic independence. Then 
about the turn of the eighteenth century, as if stricken 
with a kind of claustrophobia, the settlers frantically 
began to demand roads out of the wilderness. A strange 
psychological trans format i on had taken place. Where 
they had been content in their forest conhnement, they 
now required the reassurance of being able to get out of it. 

From the earliest organization of Vermont, the towns 
had been largely held responsible by the State for building 
and repairing highways within their boundaries. The local 
Surveyor of Highways was given the fuli authority to 
exact each year a minimum road tax of four days from 
every able-bodied małe between twenty-one and sixty— 
except ministers of the gospel, school teachers, college 
students and professors. This Surveyor was covertly 
detested and overtly respected in every Vermont town. 
The unwilling road builders very soon tired of an author- 
itarianism which permitted their being routed out in 
sub-zero weather to break out a highway, summoned 
from their plowing to draw logs for filling in a stretch 
where the bottom had dropped out, ordered from a hay- 
field to repair a causey which had been demolished by a 
flash flood. 

Any private company that could relieve an overworked 
farmer of some of this labor was a God-send. The farmers 
wanted the roads desperately but didnT want the re- 
sponsibility of building them. The turnpike idea was a 

Even as Vermonfs toll roads were disappearing , the public highways 
held little lure for travelers during rund time. This early traveler s 
nightmare is now part of United States Route 7. 
























ready solution both to his needs and his grievances. There 
was nothing new in the idea. Turnpikes had been ex- 
tending across England for decades and were already on 
the maps of progressive States like Virginia and Mary¬ 
land. In May 1792 the first toll road came to New England 
when the Mohegan was built between Norwich and New 
London in Connecticut. The Green Mountain State was 
only four years behind; in 1796 the First Vermont Turn- 
pike Corporation was chartered to build a road between 
Bennington and Wilmington, and as an indication that the 


rush. Three others were authorized the same year as the 
Windham: Elijah Paine’s between Brookfield and the 
Onion River with four gates; the Green Mountain 
between Clarendon and Bcllows Falls with five gates; 
the Windsor and Woodstock with two. The legislative 
session of 1800 brought four morę: The Connecticut 
River Turnpike between Bellows Falls and Thetford; 
the Royalton and Woodstock; the White River; and the 
Center Turnpike from Middlcbury over the mountains to 
Woodstock. 


This old toll gate stood near Manchester on the Peru Turnpike , the last 
in Vermont to succumb toprogress. (Courtesy National life ins. co.) 


Vermonters did not conceive of the proposition as any- 
thing very original, they unblushingly copied word for 
word the preamble of the First Massachusetts Turnpike, 
approved by Governor Samuel Adams six months before. 

The First Vermont never actually went into operation, 
for three years later the Windham Turnpike Corporation 
took over the route, completed the road and set up gates 
at Bennington, Readsboro, Wilmington, Marlboro and 
Brattleboro. This road is now known as the Molly 
Stark Trail. It was this company that set the standard 
charter for futurę Vermont turnpikes. They came with a 
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Petitioners for a thoroughfare seldom found much 
opposition to their arguments for the nced of a new road, 
but it was soon discovered that neither the contractors 
nor the proprietors lived up fully to the letter of their 
charters in providing highways free of stumps, stones 
and “sponginess,” with proper “sluices of sound green 
timber,” with adequate “stone butments” and “work- 
manlike construction.” By 1806 it was necessary for the 
Legislature to add to the growing highway bureaucracy 
the Office of Turnpike Inspector. The OTI was granted 
authority even morę dictatorial than the Surveyor of 

Many oj Vermont's back country roads resemble this one , 
tribute to priuate enterprise now forgotten. (eva luoma] 
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Most turnpikes linked together tonjons that a century Liter still are important . 
Many have become part of the main State highway (Courtesy fred c. hill) 
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iighways. Ali the complaints wcre channeled to him, 
nd if he found them authentic, he could fasten the toll 
^ates open and demand that they remain opcn until repairs 
yere madę to his complete satisfaction. His became such a 
langerous occupation that he had to be extended the same 
egal protcction against bcing molested as was granted 
o shcriffs and constables. 

Capital i sts were still not convinced that turnpikes were 
10 bonanza. By 1805 a mania had developed. In the As- 
;embly session that year fifteen new charters were 
jranted with corporatc names like Bennington, Boston 
ind Montreal, Dorset, Fair Haven, Mad River, Missis- 
quoi, Mount Tabor, Passumpsic, Pawlet, Poultney, 
Randolph, Woodstock and Rutland, Sandbar, Waltham, 
Winooski. 

New laws and new fees came with the new turnpikes: 
forty ccnts for a four-wheeled pleasure carriage drawn 
by two beasts, with a charge of five cents morę for every 
additional beast, down to six and a quarter cents for sleds 
and sleighs drawn by two animals. A system of basing 
toll on the width of wheel rims or felloes came into vogue; 
teams with monstrous wheels frequently ten or twelve 
feet high and cight inches or morę wide supporting loads 
up to ten tons were considcred such first class rollers and 
road conditioners that they passed free. 

By 1815 some fifty turnpikes criss-crossed the State. 
There were long ones with five gates, like the Windham 
Turnpike between Bennington and Brattleboro which 
cost a single passenger traveling in a four-wheeled carriage 
drawn by two horses $2.75; and the Center between 


Middlebury and Woodstock with a charge of $2.80. But 
most of the turnpikes were with single or double gates, 
and the distance traveled between the gates had little 
relation to the assessment. In whatever direction one 
traveled, he ran into the w^eb of turnpikes ready to relieve 
a passenger of forty-four cents, ninety-four, thirty, 
thirty-one, fifty-six and a quarter, a dollar. Travel had 
become an expensive luxury, and the capitalists who con- 
trolled that luxury were becoming an abomination. In 
one case all precedent for road covetousness was broken 
by a petition for a turnpike to stretch all the way from 
Pownal in the Southwest corner of the State to Highgate 
in the northeast corner. Fortunately this 200-mile mo- 
nopoly never went through. The dream of a trunk linę 
turnpike yanished and other dreams of fortunes in turn¬ 
pikes vanished, too, as the public began to reyerse itself 
to favor taxation in place of tolls. 

The era of turnpikes in Vermont had faded by the 
1850’s, though many continued through the century. 
For a short time they madę a comeback when plank roads 
were introduced, but these roads of expensive lumber had 
a life expcctancy of about seven years and soon were 
given up. 

Railroads are usually put down as the principal cause 
of the end of turnpikes. It is far from the truth. The 
majority of the turnpike corporations gave up the struggle 
simply because they could not lure a public into paying 
exhorbitant rates for the priyilege of driying over in- 
different roads. There never was enough business to 
make them pay. End 
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Summer Hornes 
sirs: 

Vermont summer homes received some 
fine publicity in an article written by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher in the Spring 1949 
issue of Yermont Life. Aftcr a careful perusal 
of its contcnts, however, we are forced to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Fisher takes a “dim” 
view indeed of the real estate profession in 
Vermont and of the hardworking men and 
women who have brought to the State the 
very people whose lovely homes illustrate 
her interesting article. “If you become inter- 
ested in a place for sale in Vermont,” says 
Mrs. Fisher, “begin by asking your way to 
the door of the nearest minister or doctor— 
people of your own kind”—“those on whose 
word you can depend.” 

We admit that there may be unscrupulous 
people in the real estate profession as in any 
other—but we feel that the members of the 
Vermont Board of Realtors, bound by a codę 
of ethics which is as strict if not stricter than 
that of most businesses, are interested 
primarily in assisting new-comers in every 
way to secure the summer or year-round 
home that best fits their needs. Not only do 
we find them a home, we many times become 
their only early link with the community in 
which they have chosen to live. We locate 
plumbers, carpenters, housekeepers and baby 
sitters, look up time tables, meet trains, make 
hotel reservations and on occasion even feed 
and sleep them. We introduce them to 
congenial neighbors and in the course of 
time count many of them among our closc 
friends. Ali of these things it is our privilege 
and pleasure to do but in an article written 
primarily about real estate in the leading 
State publication, it would have pleased us to 
be mentioned in even a minor way. 

Mrs. Fisher seems to feel that on neither 
the side of the Vermonter nor the summer 
home seeker in the professional or teaching 
category, is there much liking for the usual 
forms of advertising. (Woe to our thousands 
of dollars paid down the drain of metropoli- 
tan newspapers and magazines—incidentally 
good publicity in itself for the State). She 
suggests the summer home seeker make a 
tour of Vermont armed with a list of Ver- 
mont properties for sale furnished by the 
Vermont Publicity Service. We have no 
objection to the Vermont booklet on farms 
and homes for sale, in fact many of us use 
it for advertising from our own offices. 
However, to a newcomer it is a bewildering 
and lengthy list of all kinds of property 
from every section of the State. The home 
seeker is apt to be exhausted and discouraged 
before he has left Windham County. 

We also feel Mrs. Fisher is misleading 
summer home seekers when she describes 
in poetic prose the u lovely old places being 
rented or sold for so little.” Where are 
they? We would like to know so we could 
list them. Unfortunately or fortunately the 
time has gone when the city dweller can 
come to Vermont and pick up a livable little 
house for one or two thousand dollars. But 
many of them still don’t know it. They 
come every summer armed with enthusiasm, 


mcticulous requirements and very little 
cash and then feel chagrined to say the 
least because we can’t produce miracles. 

We are in the real estate profession and 
from long years of experience we would 
like to give just a few words of advice to 
those who would like to find a home in 
Yermont. 

First: Visit the State if possible and 
decide on the section which appeals to you 
most. 

Second: Send to the Secretary of State 
at Montpelier, Chairman of the Real Estate 
Commission, for a list of licensed brokers 
and realtors in the State. 

Third: Choose a responsible realtor 
located in the section of the State in which 
you are interested. Tell him or her what 
your requirements are, how much you can 
spend, whether you will use your home 
only in the summer or year-round, whether 
you will farm or just weed a vegetable 
garden. Listen to his advice, look at the 
properties he presents to you. Think it all 
over carefully and follow his suggestions 
on purchasing it wisely and safely. 

Fourth: Don’t come to Vermont expect- 
ing to pick up a home for a song. There is a 
great demand for Vermont summer homes. 
You can buy them at fair prices, but not at 
give-away ones. 

Armed with fact you will be ready to 
select your Vermont home wisely and well, 
neither expecting the impossible nor bc- 
coming exhausted before you have found 
a sensible means of locating it. 

Realtors also live in Vermont. They have 
chosen it as their home and the home of 
their families. They have morę than ordinary 
interest in wanting to welcome the best 
kind of people to the State. On this depends 
their home and their livelihood. 

George K. Hauck, President , Yt. State 
Board of Realtors , Burlington 

Mrs. Fisher Answers 

DEAR MR. HAUCK: 

The reason why the usual real estate 
dealer wasn’t mentioned in that article 
about Vcrmont summer homes was that it 
was written long ago, when there were 
very few of them in the State—as far as I 
knew—and the ones who were here, were— 
as far as I knew—interested mostly in sell- 
ing city property to Vermont home-seekers, 
they were not yet concerned with the sum¬ 
mer resident possibilities. 

Here in Arlington, there wasn’t anybody 
at all to sell real estate. I used to spend a 


lot of time trying to help people who wanted 
to buy summer homes here, trying—just as 
a person who knew the town well from 
four or five generations of acquaintance 
with it—to think of some place which might 
be available. 

It was a very great relief to us all when 
Mr. Burton Immen with his fine wife and 
sweet little girl came here to live, perhaps 
ten years ago. He wasn’t a real estate man, 
never had done that at all. But seeing the 
great need for somebody to take over that 
work as morę and morę people came here 
to our valley Iooking for summer homes, 
he began simply trying to help people out 
just as I used to do. After a while he gave 
up his other business and settled down to 
selling real estate—and what a help to the 
community he has been ever sińce! He has 
been absolutely reliable, amusingly honest 
in his descriptions of any property put into 
his hands to sell. And he has madę a real 
success of the business. I imagine this has 
happened in many other places in Vermont. 

That booklet about Vermont Homes was 
written ages ago, and has been reprinted 
scveral times for generał publicity. I hadn’t 
seen a copy nor thought of it for years. 
Yermont Life editors wrote or telegraphed 
me (Fve forgotten which) asking me if 
they could use it in an issue of their maga- 
zine. I wrote or telegraphed (I remember 
they said there was a need for hastę) that 1 
hadn’t seen it for a long time, didn’t have a 
copy and that I feared there might be a need 
to revise anything written so long ago, but 
sińce they couldn’t wait for that, Fd leave 
it to them to look it over putting in or 
leaving out anything which the passage of 
time seemed to make no longer apt. I 
suppose they were hurried in re-reading it 
for they telegraphed back that it was as 
timely now as ever and needed no change. 
And therewith it was reprinted. 

Of course I shouldn’t have given my 
authorization for reprinting without re- 
reading it myself. Of course the editors 
shouldn’t have Iet it go in without thinking 
of the great difference in the matter of good 
real estate men, now available for the 
almost new business of selling summer 
homes in Vermont. But I did, and Yermont 
Life did. And really, now that your excel- 
lent letter is being printed, I think no great 
harm has been done. You have called atten- 
tion to what we overlooked. Don’t you 
think this makes up for the slip? I hope so. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Arlington , Yt. 
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“ OpportunitieC 

The purpose of this column is to assist persons 
seeking special types of opportunity in Vermont as 
well as special types of opportunity seeking people. 

It is for the particular use of the many still outside 
Vermont who want to employ their talents here and 
for those within the State who haee use for persons with 
special talents. It is not, however, a generał employ - 
ment service. After use in this column all letters are 
turned over to the stałe office of the Vermont State 
Employmeni Service. W hen writing us regarding 
“Opportunities” appearing in this column please 
address box number which appears before the particu¬ 
lar item and your letter will be forwarded to the person 
in ąuestion. Vermont Life assumes no responsibility 
for the statements madę in letters to it. 

VL43. A mechanical engineer who 
graduated from U. V. M. in 1933 desires 
to return to Vermont to raise his family. 
He has had supervisory experience and 
practical training in machinę shops, test 
work and design of heavy equipment. He 
spent three years as an officer in the 
army, is a member of ASME and is 
now engaged in sales and market re- 
search. He desires a position as Assistant 
Manager, Assistant Chief Engineer or 
similar work where integrity and the 
ability to use good judgment with leader- 
ship are required. 

VL44. A 30 year old native New 
Yorker, sińce vacationing here as a child, 
has wanted eventually to settle here and 
put down some good strong roots. When 
this desire could no longer be denied she 
came, finding, as if madę to order, a 
secretarial job at one of the state’s finest 
summer resorts. Her dream is that one 
day, possibly with the help of a national 
organization, she will be able to take 
underprivileged crippled children into a 
home of her own to be located in, possibly, 
Randolph or Chester, because of their 
medical facilities, present and prospective, 
respectively. Normalcy would be featured 
in this house of ringing laughter and the 
children would take part in every daily 
chore or pleasure of which they might 
possibly be capable. Before this dream 
can become a reality she must continue 
to earn in order to build up a morę solid 
hnancial backing. She wants to bccome 
associated with a hospital or clinic, or in 
the ofhce of a Staff member, preferably 
an orthopedic specialist. Failing these she 
will be intercsted in other suitable em- 
ployment. Her experience has been 
secretarial with eminent law firms and a 
government war agency. During the war 
she gained experience as a nurses aid. 
YT45. A couple—former residents of 
Vermont—movcd to Ohio about a year 
ago. But both are very homesick and long 
to return to Vermont and its cl i matę and 
are hoping to find a home in the Southern 
part of the State. Do you have a place 
they could buy? 

VL4Ó. Wanted to buy: A church— 
seating capacity 100 to 150 persons. 
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Fali Events 


CLOSING DATES 


Proctor 

Vermont. Marbie Company Exhibit 

Waitsfield 

Mad River Glen Chair Lift 

Sto we 

Mt. Mansfield Chair Lift 

Sto we 

Alt. Mansfield Toll Road 

Barre 

Granite Ouarries 

Rutland 

Pico Peak Chair Lift 

Manchester 

Equinox Skyline Drive 

Stowe 

Wright School of Art 


(open until October 15) 
(operating week-ends only to 
October 1) 

(operating until October 15) 
(open until October 15) 
(Conducted Tours daily ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays 
until October 31) 
(operating until October 31) 
(open until November 1) 
(operating until November 1) 


HUNTING AND FISHING 

Bass Fishing season (open until December 1) 

Black Bear hunting (open until January 1) 

Gray Squirrel hunting (October 1 —31) 

Partridge shooting (October 1—31) 

Pheasant shooting (October 1-31 Wednesdays & Saturdays only) 

Buck Deer season (November 15-25) 


Se:ptember 

4-9 
8, 9, 10 

O 

19, 20, 21 

24 

30 

30 

October 

7 

7 

8-14 

14 

21 


November 
4 
4 
11 
18 


18 


SPECIAL EYENTS 


Rutland 
Manchester 
St. Johnsbury 

Tunbridge 
Bradford 
Winooski Park 

Middlebury 


Rutland Fair 

Invitation 4-Ball Golf Tournament, Equinox C.C. 
Pro-Amateur Golf Tournament, St. Johnsbury 
C.C. 

World’s Fair 

Horse Show (Vermont Horse Ass n.) 

St. Michaefs College vs. University of Vermont 
football 

Middlebury College vs. Wesleyan University 
football 


Burlington 

Northfield 

Vermant Forest 

Northfield 

Middlebury 

Winooski Park 

Montpelier 

Burlington 

Middlebury 


Univ. of Vermont vs. Univ. of Maine football 
Norwich Univ. vs. St. Michaefs College football 
Festival Week (Conferences Montpelier) 

Norwich Univ. vs. Univ. of Vermont football 
Middlebury College vs. Tufts College football 
St. Michaefs College vs. Arnold College football 
8th Annual Governor’s Confercnce on Recreation 
Univ. of Vermont vs. Univ. of N. H. football 
Middlebury College vs. Trinity College football 


Middlebury 
Winooski Park 
Northfield 
Winooski Park 

Burlington 

o 


Middlebury College vs. Norwich Univ. football 
St. Michaefs College vs. Hofstra College football 
Norwich Univ. vs. Worcester Tech. football 
St. Michaefs College vs. Loyola (Montreal) 
football 

Univ. of Vermont vs. Middlebury College foot¬ 
ball 
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